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Se “4 By Guperr Farauuar. 

HAT is quite out of the question, my dear. 
Give a party! Why, impossible! Where 
are we to put the people, I should like 
to know? You would have to ask Mrs. 
S\ Colonel Splothering, and she herself would 
4 fill the house.” 

“Nonsense!” answered my wife. “We 
E ought to return our friends’ civilities. People 


ie will end by never asking us outside our doors 
- . if we do not.” 

og aS “‘ Well, then, if it must be, we must hire 

yes & room somewhere, or get a house lent us; 

<7, because it’s physically out of the question to ge; 

more than twenty people at the most into this 

little place.’’ 

“ Wilfred,” said Maria, “bosh! I’ve been 
thinking it over. I allow the staircase is narrow 
and the hall rather inconvenient.” 

“Oh, really,” I said, “do you?” 

It was quite impossible to walk two abreast on 
our one ladder of a staircase. Jane the ‘housemaid and the 
coal-box had to go up and down crab-fashion. As for the hall, 
there was none; the last step of the ladder led on to the front- 
door mat. 

“ But,” continued my wife, not notenty my sarcastic interruption, 
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“there is this little dining-room, your room behind, and the 
leads, all en suite. I could tent the leads in, and put up a sort 
of temporary staircase leading into the window of the children’s 
room on the first floor, which opens into the drawing-room. Tea 
could be in our bedroom, and that little hole you dress in is quite 
big enough for cloaks. Only let us try to make the people circulate 
through this room, your room, and up the stairs on the leads, so as 
to ease our real staircase, and the thing’s done. Old Booseycott 
will come and play; then, too, we can ask Sir James and Lady 
Fullyjames, whom the Fitzwilliam Potts are so anxious to meet. 
Do, dearest,”” added Maria most winsomely. “ Let’s light a candle 
for once, and, success or not, we can talk of our party afterwards 
as a ‘ fit accomply.’ ” 

“Yes, it would be a case of fits, I’ve very little doubt,’ I 
murmured. Then pulling myself “together and assuming all the 
authority of manner I had at my control: “ Maria,” I said, “ it 
cannot and shall not be. My room behind this has the accumu- 
lation of ten years in it. How can I have all my correspondence, 
books, and work carted off higgledy-piggledy ? The little hole I 
dress in is also chokeful of papers and things. Then where, pray, 
are we to sleep; and what on earth is to become of the children ? 
No party ever given is worth a fortnight’s chaos and utter misery 
to this quiet and heretofore unambitious family.” 

My better-half whimpered. “ Think how pleased Uncle Shortman 
would be,” she said. 

“T don’t think he would at all,” I answered. “He'd call it 
reckless extravagance, and very likely not come.” 

“T’ll pay for it out of my own money.” 

Dear me, how often was I to hear Maria say she would pay out 
of her own money! That thousand pounds she brought me was 
indeed inexhaustible; everything she wanted that I thought 
unnecessary or extravagant was to be defrayed out of that sum. 
During our ten years of married life yearly trips to the sea, drives, 
concerts and play-tickets, bazaars, flower-shows, bonnets, and what- 
nots for the children, to say’nothing of music and singing lessons in 
later years—all these were supposed to come ont of that sum, and now 
it was the party. Reference to her “dot” was always one of 
Maria’s last shafts. I, however, put an abrupt end to the con- 
versation by getting up from the breakfast-table and going 
down to the office of the principal paper I was “ on.” 
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Reader, you must know that my name is Wilfred Penfield, 
and that I am a literary man ; writing, criticising, and reviewing 
bring me in some four hundred pounds a year. I have a private 
annual income of two hundred and fifty pounds; Maria brought 
me one thousand pounds in Consols, and has further presented 
me with six children; she has, however, an uncle unmarried, 
who is a publisher, and a great publisher too—no other than Mr. 
Shortman, of Shortman, Crookley, Macwilliam & Co. We have 
expectations from him. My little house is No. 24, Dash Street 
Pimlico. Even Maria does not dare call it South Belgravia, it is so 
centrally Pimlico. But the air is fresh, and the rent as suitable 
as any rent can be to my small means. We have therefore passed 
ten years at No. 24, and, please God, may live another ten in the 
same little nutshell. Witness, I am not ambitious; I am catlike; 
I get attached to my quarters ; I like to know where to lay my hand 
on everything I want; hence my horror at the notion of a rout, 


CHAPTER II. 


Tux title of this little tale suffices to show how truce is the more recent 
rendering of a well-known French proverb, namely, “ L’homme 
propose, et la femme dispose.” For the next few days I held out 
bravely against Maria’s “martyred look;”’ she was scrupulously atten- 
tive to me, but she never smiled ; she alluded sometimes to friends of 
hers who were, at any rate, allowed todo as they liked with their own 
money. Once she threatened not to call any moreon anybody. She 
eat and drank little, cried over the children, and behaved generally 
like a captive princess. I met on one or two occasions intimate 
friends of hers leaving the house; they all looked at me as much as 
to say: “You brute!” I felt I was being morally “ boycotted ”’ 
into acquiescence. Princess Maria would admit of no compromise, 
the party must be in our house or nowhere, and so it happened that 
one evening, when I came home later than was my wont, in the best 
of good humours, although a little ashamed to face the Princess, I 
thought I would complete what had been a most cheery evening by 
a domestic surrender. I therefore said, on entering our bed-chamber, 
where I found her royal highness wide awake, wearing her well-known 
expression of calm resignation: “ Maria, you may give your party 
your own way, and pray let’s get it over.” The effect was magical. 
I was soothed to sleep without a word of reproach, although I blush 
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to say it was 4 a.m., and I had a horrid notion that I’d left my great- 
coat and umbrella in the cab. Maria awoke radiant. I was saluted 
on both cheeks and assured that “I should just see what could be 
done.” I had almost forgotten giving in, and regretted it much, 
but putting the best face I could on the matter, I asked what was 
the earliest date this infernal party could be fixed for. Maria 
thought a fortnight’s notice de rigueur. Great heavens! three 
weeks’ discomfort! “Well,” I said, “please send out your invita- 
tions to-day for to-day fortnight; I will be out and away as much 
as Ican during the preparations.” 

I had, in fact, a great mass of work on hand. It so happened 
just then that a certain Crown Prince had been behaving in 
a very marked way in his country; his conduct was freely 
discussed by the press, and generally condemned. The pro- 
prietors and editor of the principal paper for which I was head- 
writer took a different view. I, who was allowed great liberty 
of opinion by them, still more strongly appreciated the course 
adopted by H.R.H. I therefore wrote a leader highly commending 
the Crown Prince, clearly showing what immense good would come 
by his fearless conduct in future years, and praising him most highly 
for his independent and conscientious behaviour. Not content with 
this alone, I wrote several articles in the same strain, signed “ Wilfred 
Penfield,” which found their way into different publications. I 
constituted myself champion extraordinary to the Prince, and never 
did I take more pains with any of my writing. The subject pleased 
me none the less for finding myself at first almost alone in 
my opinions. I, however, was much gratified by overhearing 
my compositions loudly discussed in railway-carriages and other 
places of public resort. In time I gained many recruits, and 
although I had never seen the Prince, or knew anything of him 
personally, I took up his cudgels in the literary world most heartily, 
not a little to the astonishment of my friends, who had known me 
asa Radical and a Bohemian, with no great respect or love for 
rank and title. This I left to Maria. 

This controversy was but an item in my work. Night and day 
I was at it. Many new but not original plays were being produced 
which it was my duty to criticise. Amongst endless other work, I 
had books to review and reviews to attend. Thus,the fortnight 
slipped quickly away, and very little did I see of my upturned 
home. 
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“‘ Wilfred, my dear,” said my wife, catching me on the stairs, 
“to-morrow, you know, is the night of our party; I hope you’ve 
got a dress-suit that does not reek of tobacco-smoke. Come up and 
look at my dress and Harriette’s, because I promised the child she 
might sit up; they are on my bed. All the other chicks sleep at 
Aunt Fanny’s ; isn’t that kind of dear Fanny? Your papers and 
rubbish have been moved into the lumber-room; and the man’s 
coming with the temporary staircase and tent early to-morrow 
morning; they are all ready to put up. I’m going to have pink 
glaze and muslin everywhere ; that and lots of light will make the 
house lovely. Refreshments and waiters come from Stodge’s. Old 
Booseycott is to be here at nine o’clock; so you see I’ve not been 
idle. Such success with the invitations!” rattled on Maria. ‘“ The 
Fullyjames’ come; and Lady F., too, asks to bring Lady Eva 
Prendergast, who, she says, is so fond of clever society. Uncle 
Shortman comes, and has sent such fruit and flowers! The 
Potts’, of course. Mrs. Colonél Splothering had a fit yesterday, 
so she can’t come; but the Colonel promises me one or two 
military men. I hope, dear, your stars are all safe. I’ve held 


out the American poet, the Great Desert explorer, and the 
Black Missionary as inducements to everybody. I’ve secured 
a female doctor. And then, of course, we know so many great 
actors and authors that some are sure to come. Now, dear, 
do come and see the dresses; I can’t be kept talking here all 


”? 


day 

Maria took me by the coat and bore me off to the bed- 
room. 

“Lovely!” I said; “ but isn’t all that thick satin and lace very - 
expensive ? ” 

“Oh, you see, Miss Sleek recommended it so much, I deter- 
mined to have it, and pay out of my own money.” 

“ Ah!” I remarked, and fled. 

Next day, hammering and scrubbing and shouting had begun 
long before I left in the early dawn. Not an article of furniture 
was allowed to remain in its accustomed place, doors and windows 
were being bodily removed. I shut my eyes and ran down the 
street. 

“Wilfred, mind you’re home in good time to dress. I expect 
people to arrive at half-past nine. There’s no dinner to-night,” 
shouted Maria after me. 
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CHAPTER III. 


I was detained on business till nine o’clock that night, and had to rush 
home as fast as a hansom could bring me. I found Maria and Harriette 
dressed and smiling at themselves in the glass; bouquets had been 
provided out of Maria’s own money. The house was a blaze of 
light. Pink glaze and muslin met the eye on all sides; a buffet 
was arranged along the little dining-room, covered with refreshments 
of all colours; mixtures in bottles there were also of all colours. I 
glanced into my sanctum—pink glaze and muslin! on the leads— 
pink glaze and muslin ! 

** Now come, Wilfred, make haste and dress ; I’ve put a ‘button- 
hole’ on the dressing-table for you. You’re to dress in cook’s room,” 
says my wife. ‘‘ Everything has gone beautifully up to the present. 
Booseycott is here ; I’ve got a special bottle of sherry for him—poor 
Booseycott! Don’t the leads look charming! and the temporary 
staircase is a great success. How do you think Harriette and I 
look? ” 

“Quite too consummate,” said I, flying up the stairs: As I dressed 
I reflected on my little part in the arrangements. I had settled at 
12.30, when I hoped most of my guests would have gone, to give a 
little wholesome hot supper to a chosen few who should be asked 
privately to stay. Of this, of course, Maria was cognisant, but what 
she was not cognisant of was that I had asked old Blossom and old 
Shagg (generally called “B. and 8.,” as they were always together, 
“ getting mixed”), habitués of the “Tumbler Topers,” to look in 
late. They were both very well-informed men, and often most useful 
tome. Although the best of friends, they were never known to be 
civil to each other; their quaint sarcasms were always pointed the 
one against the other. I discovered they had dress-suits of an 
ancient date, and as they hinted they should like to know me en 
famille as well as en garcon, in a weak moment I asked them to our 
party, never venturing to tell Maria. I was down just as the first 
knock was heard. 

“Such fine stately waiters Stodge has sent,’ whispered 
Maria; “and there’s a linkman and a policeman to keep the 
line.” 


“ Mrs. and Miss Fitzwalliham Spots,” shouted one of the stately 
waiters. 


“Oh, how-de-do, dear Mrs. Potts? So kind of you to come early, 
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and dear Annabelle too. Lady Fullyjames will be here, so at last 
you will meet.” 

Then ensued an awful twenty minutes of no arrivals, a forced 
conversation being kept up the while by poor Maria, to whom the 
time seemed treble its length. At last another knock. 

“‘T daresay the Fullyjames’ and Lady Eva,” said my wife. 

“Mr. Blossom and Mr. Shagg,”’ said the Stately. 

I could have sunk into the ground. Maria looked enquiringly 
at me. 

“Oh, I forgot, my dear; two old friends of mine, distinguished 
men, joint authors of ‘Snubs for Snobs’ and other works.” 

To see those two old fellows comein! They both looked as if they 
had borrowed suits from Nathan that had been intended as evening 
attire for low comedians; large stick-up collars, open in front and 
behind, with strings depending ; huge neckcloths ; seedy and roomy 
black cotton gloves; boots very easy and slit about over the toes. 
Blossom, his face bright red, and his few grey hairs straight on 
end, brought up a bad hat and a thick stick. Shagg, whose purple 
nosé and cheeks were traced with dark veins like rivers on a map, 
had a large handkerchief with flags of all nations in his hand. 
Blossom smelt of brandy-and-water, Shagg of smoke. Mrs. Potts 
put up her glasses, Maria scowled, Miss Potts and Harriette giggled 
(which Blossom noticed, as I heard him say, “‘ Hate girls’’). 

“Mr. Blossom, Mrs. Penfield; Mr. Shagg, Mrs. Penfield; my 
daughter, Mr. Blossom, Mr. Shagg,” said I as easily as I could. 

‘** How-de-do, ma’am?” said Blossom. ‘“‘ We call your husband 
‘our iad,’ we do. Proud to meet his lady.” 

“T never called Penfield ‘my lad,’” muttered Shagg; “I always 
call him ‘my boy.’ You’re not even truthful, Blossom. Truthful or 
not, you’re no fit company for ladies; grumbling and growling behind 
the bars at the Zoological is your fittest place. Don’t you know better 
than to split hairs and argue in female society ? ‘ax what you call 
your brains to say a chivalrous thing to the womenkind.—Honoured 
to make the acquaintance of Mrs. and Miss Penfield, I’m sure,” 
said Shagg, with a bow which split something with a loud report. 
“‘ Honoured to make all ladies’ acquaintance, but especially ‘my 
boy’s’ wife and daughter, as I call him. I’m an old fellow now, but 
time was when I was difficult to cut out, ma’am.” 

** His clothes never fitted him, ma’am,” said Blossom. 

Maria gave a stiff bow and looked daggers at me. 


s 
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The two old fellows here began to shuffle round the room, 
mumbling to each other. Mrs. Potts smiled superciliously. 

“I suppose they must be very clever,” she’ said; “it is quite 
an experience for us to see what extraordinary people really do 
exist.” 

A ring at the bell—a note. Poor Maria, I saw her grow pale! 
It was from Lady Fullyjames, and ran as follows: 


“My pear Mrs. PENFIELD, 

“We are all so disappointed, but Sir James has just heard 
of the death of old Lady Bilk, his great aunt. As she was always 
so very kind to our dear second boy, we do not like to go out the 
very night we hear the news. I send a footman with this line, 
feeling sure you would like me to write. With many regrets, I am, 
my dear Mrs. Penfield, most sincerely yours, 

 Eniza FuLLyJaMEs. 


“P.S.—Poor Lady Eva is dying to go to you, but she has no 
one now to take her.” 


** Ah,” said Mrs. Potts, “it’s all very fine, but I never thought 
they’d come. To-morrow is the great reception at Awberry House 
for that eccentric Crown Prince of . Ill wager they go there. 
What a fuss they are making about that young man,” she 
continued. ‘I should very much like to see him myself. We may be 
asked yet, through the Croaker Toadies, you know. No; Lady 
Fullyjames knows better than to tire herself to-night.” 

‘I’m sure I don’t care whether they come or not,”’ said I, nettled. 
«‘ We have a very agreeable circle of literary and artistic friends” 
—here Mrs. Potts glanced at “B. and 8.,” who were dozing on a 
settee—“ they will, no doubt, be with us soon, and help us to a cheery 
evening. What the special attraction of the Fullyjames’ is, I never 
could discover; we have nothing to gain from a Privy Councillor 
and Under Secretary. As for Lady Fullyjames posing for being 
clever as a blue-stocking, it irritates me much, say what I might.”’ 

Maria was upset, she began to think her party a failure, and she 
writhed under Mrs. Potts’ ill-concealed smile of satisfaction. Soon 
a sprinkling of our friends and relations arrived, but, alas! no 
Uncle Shortman, no Black Missionary or American poet; the 
Desert explorer came fuddled, having evidently made up for lost 
time; no female doctor; only the usual ordinary entourage we 
lived amongst daily, and whom there was, to my thinking, no special 
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cause to entertain at such inconvenience. Booseycott, when sent for, 
had finished his bottle of sherry, and was so hot you could hardly 
touch him; he was far past playing, though he already threatened 
to sue me for his two guineas unless paid instantly. Stodge’s 
stately waiters had followed his example: their leader I found, when 
arming Mrs. Potts to the refreshment-room, seated on the stairs 
crying bitterly. I asked him what was the matter, and he told me he 
remembered but only too late how badly he had behaved to his 
mother, when the temporary stairs gave way with a crash under the 
weight of Blossom and Shagg, who luckily were not hurt ; the candles 
all guttered, covering my friends with grease; the pink glaze and 
muslin in the passage caught fire, which was subdued with the 
greatest difficulty, the destruction of the house being at one time 
imminent. A strong smell of onions crept up from the kitchen on to 
the leads, and thence pervaded every room. In fact, Mrs. Potts and 
her daughter said ‘‘ Good-night,” thoroughly convinced of our defeat. 

“Wilfred,” said poor dear.Maria, almost in tears, “what at 
failure! I wish I had been guided by you, and given no party at 
all. I really can’t go on smiling; that nasty old Blotting, or what- 
ever his name is, has spilled a whole cup of coffee all over my dress, 
and quite ruined it. It’s past twelve, so I and Harriette will slip 
off to bed ; the poor child is peevish and over-tired. What useless 
expense !—oh dear, oh dear !”” 

I had just returned from seeing Booseycott and all the stately 
waiters off the premises in cabs, under charge of the police, at the 
risk of alarming the entire neighbourhood. 

“Yes, my dear, I’m afraid we can’t boast much,” I replied 
absently, for I now was conscious of the presence of two smart- 
looking young men I did not know. The face of one of them 
seemed, nevertheless, familiar to me; although, for the life of 
me, I could not recollect when or where [ had seen it. 

“Do you think those are some of Colonel Splothering’s military 
men?” I asked Maria. 

“‘T’m sure I don’t know,” was her answer. “I daresay they are 
swell-mobsmen. To make the thing quite complete, we ought to 
have our few little bits of silver stolen.” 

As I walked towards my new friends, one of them came forward 
and met me. 

‘Have I the honour to speak with the master of the house?” he 
said with a slight accent. 
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*T am Mr. Penfield, and this is my house,” said I. 

“Then pray accept our apologies, My friend and I were to join 
@ supper in this part.” (Ah yes, [remembered ; Madame de Rocapic, 
in the next ‘street, had an orgie.) “Seeing the lights, we mistook 
the house. Permit us to retire with many excuses. No doubt the 
coachman will find the other house.” 

The young man, whose face I fancied I had seen before, now 
joined his friend. 

“Did Mr. say Penfield was his name ?” 

“ce I did.’’ 

«Mr. Penfield, who writes for the 

“The same.” 

A whispered controversy now took place between the two. At 
length the one who had first addressed me said : 

“Mr. , my master, His Royal Highness the Crown Prince 
of , is very pleased that this accident should have brought him 
to your house. Your admirable articles have been recopied in our 
country, and have done great service. Permit that I present you 
to his highness.” 

The Prince, whose face I now well remembered to have seen in 
the illustrated papers, as well as in the windows of many shops, 
side by side with the long list of P. Bs., was most affable and 
kind. I called back Maria, presented her, and saw her revive 
under the influence of his smiles and civilities. I heard the silly 
dear murmur a regret that the Potts’ had gone. Emboldened by his 
great courtesy, I asked him if he would stop and honour our 
little supper. He at once acceded, making it a sine qua non that 
my wife should not retire. Maria blushed, and looked brighter 
and prettier than I had seen her look for years, as she took the 
great man’s arm, and down we all went. I got out some very 
good dry champagne I kept for any special occasion. Hot grilled 
chicken and Irish stew, cold lamb, salad, dressed lobsters, followed 
by cold tarts and cake, completed our litile feast, to which about 
twelve sat down. 

The ice was soon broken. The Prince was immensely amused 
at Blossom and Shagg, who had a sharp battle with their tongues. 
My other friends, including a well-known comedian, an equally 
well-known theatrical manager, two or three brothers of the pen, 
anda great caricaturist, soon warmed up. Thus, by the time I had 
opened a box of my best cigars, and Maria, wreathed in smiles, 














** Maria blushed, and looked brighter and prettier than I had seen her look for years, as 
she took the great man's arm, and down we all went.""—OuR PARTY. 
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had said “ Good-night,” merry quips, jokes, and stories of the best 
were flying from mouth to mouth. The Prince heartily joined in 
the fun, himself telling us some very amusing anecdotes. Madame 
De Rocapic and her improper entourage were soon forgotten, and 
it was after three when H.R.H. wished me “ Good-night,” inviting 
me to a late breakfast at Claridge’s on the following Saturday. 

Next day little paragraphs appeared (with which I had, 
honestly, nothing to do), informing the world that Mrs. Penfield’s 
evening party had been honoured by the presence of H.R.H. the 
Crown Prince of , attended by Count Sondonwick. 

Maria was in the seventh heaven of delight. Uncle Shortman 
called in the morning with an opera box-ticket. He was in the 
best of humours; he expressed great regret at being prevented 
attending our party, and as much as told Maria, on going away, that 
she was his heiress. Mrs. Potts came in, boiling over with jealousy 
and disappointment. ‘ Well, my dear,” said naughty little Maria, 
“‘T didn’t like to say he was coming, as we were not sure about 
it”? (So we were not, in all conscience.) 

Next drive up Lady Fullyjames and Lady Eva. Lady Fully- 
james has a card for us to go that night to Awberry House. 

“The Duchess wants to know you, dear, and your clever 
husband” (one for me). ‘‘I’d no idea the Crown Prince was to be 
at your party, or we might have strained a point and come out,” 
says vulgar Lady F. “We hear old Lady Bilk has left all her 
money to a Home for Blind Dogs. I really wouldn’t have stayed in 
for the stupid old woman if I’d known it before.” 

“You see,”’-again says Maria Saphira, “we couldn’t put ‘To 
meet the Prince’ on our cards, as we felt uncertain of his coming. 
But he is, of course, under great obligations to Wilfred, so I always 
thought he would come.” 

And thus we went to Awberry House that night, and the Potts’ 
did not ; Maria scored in every way, but I am afraid fresh expense 
on her own private purse was incurred. On Saturday I breakfasted 
at Claridge’s. The Prince and I had a most interesting conversation 
which ended in my seeing my way, with his assistance, to an increase 

of income. He presented me with a handsome pearl pin, and 
specially sent his photograph, signed “ Yours sincerely, Gustar,” to 
Maria. 

Thus was “our party” retrieved at the last moment from dismal 

failure, and turned into success. 
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THE ART OF ACTING. 


By Durron Cook. 

He OBERT LLOYD, addressing his poem, “The Actor,” 
Ss a to his friend, Bonnel Thornton, refers to the difficulty 
o of teaching the player’s art. Certain general prin- 
ciples might be stated, but the best method of 
applying these could only be left to the theatrical 
) aspirant to discover for himself. He is fortunate if he is 
possessed of genius, but, denied that advantage, he must do 

as well as he can without it. 


Acting, dear Thornton, its perfection draws 
From no observance of mechanic laws : 

No settled maxims of a favourite stage, 

No rules delivered down from age to age, 
Let players nicely mark them as they will, 
Can e’er entail hereditary skill. 


* * ae a * 


Perfection’s top with weary toil and pain, 
Tis Genius only that can hope to gain. 

The Player’s profession (though I hate the phrase, 
"Tis so mechanic in these modern days) 

Lies not in trick or attitude, or start, 
Nature’s true knowledge is the only art. 

The strong-felt passion bolts into his face ; 
The mind untouched, what is it but grimace ? 
To this one standard make your just appeal, 
Here lies the golden secret : LEARN TO FEEL. 
Or fool, or monarch, happy or distrest, 

No actor pleases that is not possessed. 


There have not been wanting, however, authorities who have 
dealt less loftily and more precisely with the subject, and have 
even professed to teach histrionic art in easy lessons, promising 
to perfect the pupil within a brief period. Early in the century 
was published a work specially designed to serve “ candidates 
for the sock and buskin,” and lengthily entitled: “The Thespian 
Preceptor; or a Full Display of the Scenic Art, including Ample 
and Easy Instructions for Treading the Stage, Using Proper 
Action, Modulating the Voice and Expressing the several 
Dramatic Passions; Illustrated by Examples from our most 
approved Ancient and Modern Dramatists, and calculated not 
only for the Improvement of all Lovers of the Stage, Actors, and 
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Actresses, but likewise of Public Orators, Readers, and Visitors 
of the Theatres Royal.” To this luxuriant description of his book 
the author or compiler added an admission that “‘the art of 
acting is not so easy as it is often imagined to be by young 
persons who are in the habit of visiting theatres or reading plays, 
and who become enamoured with certain characters, ‘ particularly 
in tragedy, which is the most difficult,’ and who, self-deceived, 
flatter themselves they are competent to represent them upon 
the stage.” Still, while holding “the essentials of an actor and 
actress to be. great and numerous,” the Thespian Preceptor 
humbly solicits all candidates for dramatic fame to attend to 
his instructions, protesting that these, combined with study and 
practice, may render his readers acquisitions to the stage or 
dissuade them from vain and vexatious attempts. 
Lloyd had written : 


The player’s province they but vainly try 
Who want these powers=Deportment, Voice, and Eye. 


The Theatrical Preceptor, however, maintains that “‘ an appropriate 


education ” is the first essential of the histrionic aspirant. ‘‘ Every 
gentleman should be a classical scholar; every lady should be 
mistress of her own and of the French language.” A good 
education will give the candidate judgment, and enable him to 
avoid false accents and mispronunciations, and to discover new 
beauties in the text he delivers, fresh means of impressing the 
audience. “An actor of judgment,” says our Preceptor, “ will 
also beware of impropriety.” If the scene represents a room 
he will appear uncovered; if he is supposed to be out of doors 
he will not keep his hat under his arm; he will not wear powdered 
hair when personating an antique Roman; he will not, after he 
has read a letter, throw it carelessly down or let it fall upon 
the stage, unless his author’s stage-directions so require. 

The next requisites, particularly for tragic and genteel 
characters, are personal advantages, elegant address, and 
harmoniousness of voice. The player, whose stature is short, is 
informed that he cannot successfully represent the serious heroes 
of the stage, though he may appear with credit in low comedy. 
Harsh monotonous sounds destroy the effect of every speech. 
Some respectable performers may have prospered by means of 
attention and industry in spite of grave vocal deficiencies, but as 


. 
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a rule a powerful articulate voice is absolutely necessary to success 
upon the stage. “Can you shout?” a country manager is said 
to have enquired once of a youthful aspirant to histrionic honours. 
“T rather flatter myself I can,” was the reply. “Then,” enjoined 
the manager, “learn to shout in the right place and you'll do.” 
And no doubt a measure of success has always attended the 
efforts of the vociferous. In the theatre sound and fury, even 
when they signify nothing or very little, the o’erdoing of 
Termagant, the out-Heroding of Herod, the tearing a passion to 
tatters to very rags, mouthing, ranting, splitting the ears of the 
groundlings, have always had charms for many, have rarely 
gone wholly unrewarded with applause. Still, given a capacity 
for shouting, the “right places” have to be discovered. After 
all, the actor is not required merely to exert his lungs; he must 
also exercise his judgment. On this head Lloyd lays down certain 
elocutionary laws: 


’Tis not enough the voice be sound and clear, 
Tis modulation that must charm the ear. 

* * te * ” 

The voice all modes of passion can express 
That marks the proper word with: proper stress, 
But none emphatic can that actor call 

Who lays an equal emphasis on all. 

Some o’er the tongue the laboured measures roll 
Slow and deliberate as the parting toll, 

Point every stop, mark every pause so long, 
Their words like stage processions stalk along. 
All affectation but creates disgust, 

And e’en in speaking we may seem too just. 

* * * * * 


In vain for them the pleasing measure flows, 
Whose recitation runs it all to prose ; 
Repeating what the poet sets not down, 

The verb disjoining from its friendly noun, 
While pause, and break, and repetition join 

To make a discord in each tuneful line. 

Some placid natures fill the allotted scene ; 
With lifeless drone, insipid and serene ; 

While others thunder every couplet o’er 

And almost crack your ears with rant and roar. 
More nature oft and finest strokes are shown 
In the low whisper than tempestuous tone. 
And Hamlet’s hollow voice and fixed amaze 
More powerful terror to the mind conveys, 
Than he, who swollen with big impetuous rage 
Bullies the bulky phantom off the stage. Etc., ete. 


In like manner our Thespian Preceptor dwells upon the 
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management of the voice. Much depends upon the player's 
setting out in a proper key and at a due pitch of loudness. The 
speaker is bidden to grow warm by degrees, “as the chariot- 
wheel by its continued motion.” A cold declamatory delivery is 
reprehended. The force, or pathos, with which a speech is 
delivered should increase gradually, the loudest note being reserved 
for the climax. In his essay upon the art of acting, Aaron Hill 
specially recommends the players as the surest means of 
strengthening their elocutionary powers, “to warm, dephlegm, 
and clarify the thorax and the -windpipe by exerting, the more 
frequently the better, their fullest power of utterance ; thereby to 
open and remove all hesitation, roughness, or obstruction, and to 
tune their voices by effect of such continual exercise, into habitual 
mellowness, ease of compass and inflexion; just for the same 
reason why an active body is more strong and healthy than a 
sedentary one.” 

Action our Preceptor describes as “another grand essential,” 
adding truly enough that “without action no actor or actress can 
be said to act.” Action is composed of “standing, walking, 
running, attitude, and gesture,” and to accomplish these properly, 
the use and management of the eye, the arm, the hand, the knee, 
the legs and feet, and the becoming carriage of the body, have to 
be understood. ‘Tragic action is explained to be daring, energetic, 
and impetuous to excess. Actors with few exceptions are said to 
be contented with the wretched and ignorant persuasion that a 
long stride, a uniform swing of the arm, and a monstrous, 
clamorous bellow are of the grand requisites of a tragedian. It 
is pointed ont that at times an unimpassioned deportment is 
required of the player. In replying to some necessary question 
of the play it is as ridiculous to swing the arms majestically as to 
keep both hands in the pockets. The performer is cautioned 
against certain ill-habits and errors of bearing and gesture. Some 
actors are accused of raising first the right hand and then the 
left with a puppet-like regularity of action. Some cannot speak 
without clenching their fists, or placing their arms akimbo, mis- 
taking for an attitude of grandeur the certain sign’ of vulgar and 
inflated imbecility; others while speaking persist in shaking a 
single finger, some two fingers, some the whole hand, and cannot be 
persuaded to dispense with this tiresome accompaniment to their 
elocution. The art of walking the stage has to be acquired. Long 


. 
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strides and’ short steps are declared to be equally objectionable 
while the pace of measured affectation, the march of: opera-dancers, 
is said to destroy reality and to invite ridicule. Country actors 
are charged with a wearisome and absurd habit of first stepping 
forward and then stepping back, and of continuing the mechanical 
and monotonous exercise throughout an entire scene. London 
players are counselled to reform this altogether. Another habitual 
error is also denounced. The performer is told to turn his full 
face to the audience, while his eye, nevertheless, preserves a 
complete unconsciousness of their presence. ‘There can scarcely 
be an occasion,” says the Preceptor, “when an actor ought to 
speak with his profile, much less with half his back turned to the 
audience; for then not only his voice but his features are without 
effect.” Even when the nature of the scene needs that the player 
should look directly at the person to whom he is speaking, he is 
still advised to keep a three-quarter face to the audience. 

Other portions of the Preceptor’s discourse are of an obvious 
sort. He who would personate a hero is told that his carriage 
must be dignified, his manners graceful, his air gentlemanly and 
yet “‘disdainful of the gentility and mere ceremony of good- 
breeding—immeasurably beyond them.” His tones must be varied, 
while his intelligence, fortitude, and presence of mind must. be 
supreme. The lover should be endowed with all the external charms 
which are wont to attract and enslave female affection. “A smiling, 
prepossessing, yet anxious face, beauty of form, elegance of manners, 
sweetness of voice, passionate eyes, and susceptibility of heart.” 
Clowns are to wear a rustic aspect, to be vacant of expression, with 
open mouth, raised shoulders, turned-in toes, and a shambling gait, 
to be slow of conception and utterance, and to be uncouth of 
manner. Hoydens are to romp and chatter, to over-dress, to be 
extravagant of action, and to comport themselves with an ill-bred 
air of excessive self-satisfaction. Chambermaids are to be pert and 
voluble, inquisitive and self-important. The fine lady should not 
suffer the least vulgarity to appear in her walk, attitudes, dress, or 
speech. Dress is of so much consequence to her that the moment 
she appears her character should be evident because of the taste 
of her attire, her elegant simplicity, and exquisite choice of orna- 
ments. ‘To perfect graces of deportment and charm of manner, 
‘smooth enunciation and flattery but not officious attention to all 
about her, she is required to add “a continual playfulness, a, visible 
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coquetry which though perfectly at her command should appear 
spontaneous, and an ample mixture of delightful caprice.’” As 
to the personation of a gentleman upon the scene, it is said that 
the requisites for this achievement are many, and the difficulties 
in the way of it great. “There have been almost as few gentlemen 
on the stage as heroes,” says the Preceptor. Good breeding, so 
disciplined as to be never off its guard, or, except upon the most 
extraordinary occasions, betrayed into the discovery of passion ; 
bland gaiety of heart that no trifles can disturb, special charms 
of address and demeanour, manners that conciliate and gain 
universal esteem—these are the leading characteristics of the 
gentlemen of the drama. 

Aaron Hill, labouring to reduce the art of acting to as simple a 
system as possible, maintains that there are but ten dramatic 
passions—that is, passions that.can be distinguished by their out- 
ward marks in action: Joy, Grief, Fear, Anger, Pity, Scorn, Hatred, 
Jealousy, Wonder, and Love.. It is the player’s task to represent 
these passions in turn. But he must understand that he cannot 
duly imitate any passion “until his fancy has conceived so strong 
an image or idea of it, as to move the same impressive springs 
within his mind which form that passion when it is undesigned and 
natural.” This Hill avers to be. absolutely necessary, the first 
dramatic principle and the only general rule, the truthful 
foundation of it “‘ being evident beyond dispute upon examining its 
effects in the following deduction from their causes.” First, the 
imagination must conceive a strong idea of the passion. Secondly, 
that idea cannot strongly be conceived without impressing its own 
form upon the muscles of the face. Thirdly, the look cannot be 
muscularly stamped upon the face without communicating instantly 
the same impression to the muscles of the body. Fourthly, the 
muscles of the body, braced or slack, as the idea is an active or a 
passive one, must in their natural and not to be avoided con- 
sequence, by impelling or retarding the flow of the animal spirits, 
transmit their own conceived sensation to the sound of the voice 
and to the disposition of the gesture. Perhaps all this was clearer 
to Mr. Hill than it will be found by modern readers. But he 
strongly advises the players to hold up the mirror not simply to 
Nature but also to themselves. He who would portray Joy, for 
instance, is bidden to examine both his face and air in a long 
upright looking-glass, and until he has done that, he is not to 
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imagine that the impression has been “rightly hit,” for in his glass 
only will he meet with a sure and sincere test of his having “strongly 
enough or too slackly adapted his fancy to the purpose before him.” 
If his reflection shows a brow bent or clouded, a neck bowed and 
relaxed, his breast not gracefully thrown back and elate, his arms 
swinging languidly, ‘‘ his back-bone reposed or unstraightened, and 
the joints of his hip, knee, and ancle not strongly braced by the 
swelling out of the sinews to their full extent,”’ then, by these signs, 
he shall know himself, and he may be satisfied that he “ has too 
faintly conceived the impression.” Should further proof be necessary 
he has only to speak, raising his voice as high as he pleases, and he 
will find that in his languid muscular condition he can produce no 
joyous tones, although the sense of the words he utters may be “all 
rapture;” in spite of the utmost strain upon his lungs the resulting 
sounds will be “too sullen or too mournful, and carry none of the 
music of sprightliness.” But “if success has attended his efforts, he 
will have the pleasure of observing in the glass that “his forehead is 
open and raised, his eye smiling and sparkling, his neck stretched 
and erect, though without stiffness, as if it would add new height to 
his stature; his breast will be inflated, his back-bone erect, and all 
the joints of his arm, wrist, fingers, hip, knee, and ancle will be 
high, strong, and braced boldly.” And now if he attempts to speak 
he is assured that all the spirit of the passion of joy will ascend in 
his accents, and ‘‘the very tone of his voice will seem to out-rapture 
the meaning” of his speech. The thoughtful actor is enjoined, 
however, always to remember that he is never to begin to utter 
éven so much as a single word, “till he has first reflected on and 
' felt the idea” of the passion he would depict, and then adapted 
his look and his nerves to express it. But so soon as this sensation 
has strongly and fully possessed his fancy, then—and never a 
moment before—he may attempt to speak. ‘ He will then always 
hit the right and touching sensibility of tone and move his audience 
impressively,” whereas should he with an unfeeling volubility of 
cadence hurry on from one over-leaped distinction to another, 
without due adaption of his look and muscles to the meaning 
proper to the passion, “he will never speak to hearts, nor move 
himself, nor any of his audience, beyond the simple and unanimating 
verbal sense, without the spirit of the writer.” 

For the further assistance of the actor, Hill ventures upon 
‘definitions of the ten dramatic passions: Joy is Pride possessed of 
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Triumph; Grief is Disappointment void of Hope; Fear is Grief 
discerning and avoiding Danger; Anger is Pride provoked beyond 
Regard of Caution; Pity is Active Grief for another’s Affliction ; 
Scorn is Negligent Anger; Hatred is restrained yet lasting Anger ; 
Jealousy is doubtful Anger struggling against Faith and Pity ; 
Wonder is inquisitive Fear, its first degree is Amazement, its second 
Astonishment; Love is Desire kept temperate by Reverence. The 
actor who would portray Love elegantly is exhorted to express Joy 
combined with Fear. Love is further explained to be a conscious 
and triumphant swell of Hope intimidated by respectful apprehension 
of offending where we long to seem agreeable: the exhalation of a 
soft desire, which, to the warmth inspired by wishes, joins the 
modesty of a submissive doubtfulness. Indeed, it is protested that 
Love includes occasionally all other passions, while the Lover 
comprehends all serious dramatic characters that an actor can 
expect to shine by. “Let us cease, then, to wonder,” adds Hill, 
“that we can so seldom see jt touched upon in the Theatres.” 
Our Thespian Preceptor also enumerates the chief dramatic 
passions, and adds an account of “Humorous Sentiments and 
Intentions,” with full description of the best means of portraying 
these. Joy is to be expressed by clapping the hands, by exulting 
looks—the eyes wide open and upraised, the countenance smiling, 
“not composedly, but with features aggravated,” the voice rising 
from time to time to the very highest notes in the scale. The 
Preceptor is altogether more practical and prosaic than Mr. Hill. 
Grief is represented by beating the head, tearing the hair, catching 
the breath, and choking; also by screaming, weeping, stamping, 
hurrying hither and thither, and lifting the eyes to heaven. ‘‘ This 
passion,” says the Preceptor frankly, “admits of a good deal of 
stage trick; but stage trick, if not well contrived and equally as 
well executed, frequently fails of the desired effect.” Fear opens 
wide the eyes and mouth, contracts the brows, draws back the 
elbows, lifts up the hands, the palms open towards the dreaded object 
as shields opposed to it. ‘The body shrinks and trembles, yet 
assumes a fighting posture; the heart beats violently, the breath is 
quick and short, and the voice weak and agitated. Anger 
expresses itself with “rapidity, interrmption, rant, harshness, and 
trepidation.” The neck is outstretched, the head nods and shakes 
in a menacing manner, the eyes alternately stare and roll, the 
brows frown, the forehead is wrinkled, the nostrils are dilated, 
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every muscle is strained. Clenched fists are shaken, the whole 
body is violently agitated, the open mouth is drawn on each side 
towards the ear, the teeth gnash, and the feet stamp. Pity, a 
combination of love and grief, lifts its hands and looks down upon 
the object of compassion with lowered brows, parted lips, and 
features drawn together ; the voice is frequently interrupted with 
sighs, and the hand is occasionally employed in wiping the eyes. 
The actor is warned, however, against over-display of his pocket- 
handkerchief in the manner of the actresses. Weeping, he is 
reminded, is effeminate, and may be derogatory to the character he 
represents. It is admitted, howéver, that in certain cases even 
heroes may weep, and weep with honour. Hatred, of which scorn 
is a sort of small and mild edition, shrinks back in avoidance of an 
odious object; the hands are outspread as though to keep it off, 
the eyes look angrily and asquint, the upper lip curled, the teeth 
set, the voice loud, the tone chiding, unequal, surly, vehement. 
Jealousy is restless, peevish, anxious, absent, absorbed. Now it 
gives way to piteous weeping and complaining; now a gleam of 
hope that all is well lights up the countenance into a momentary 
smile. Then gloom clouds the face again, and the mind is overcast 
with frightful suspicions, horrible imaginings. ‘The arms are 
folded, the fists clenched, the rolling eyes dart fury. Violent 
agitations succeed. The actor may even be required to throw 
himself upon the ground, previously raising both hands clasped 
together to denote anguish. This action, the Preceptor observes, 
will also save him from hurting himself; but he is advised to 
study falling as being indispensable to theatrical exhibitions. He 
must fall flat, either on his face or on his side, with his face to the 
audience ; ‘‘for it would be ridiculous to see a man who is supposed 
to be tormented with grief and fury quietly lie down.” Wonder — 
opens the eyes, the mouth, the hands; the body is fixed in a 

contracted stooping posture; the face has the look of fear, but 

without its wildness; ‘‘if the hands hold anything at the time of 
the appearance of the object of marvel, they immediately let it drop 

unconscious.” Love lights up the face with smiles, smoothes and - 
enlarges the forehead, parts the lips, arches the eyebrows. The 
expression is eager and wishful, but with an air of satisfaction and 
repose; the eyes languish half-closed; the tone of voice is 
persuasive, flattering, pathetic, soft, winning, musical, rapturous. 
The body bends forward; sometimes both the hands are pressed 
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to the bosom. In all suppliant passions, the actor is reminded, 
kneeling is often necessary ; it is sufficient, however, to bend one 
knee in cases of love, desire, etc., and the bended knee is never to 
be the knee that is next to the audience! 

Corresponding instructions are furnished for the stage portrayal 
of Approbation, Exhortation, Enquiry, Modesty, Shame, Submission, 
Pride, Obstinacy, Command, Prohibition, Affirmation, Denial, Con- 
cession, Dismissal, Reproof, Condemnation, Menace, Curiosity, Com- 
plaint, etc. The actor is taught that Mirth opens wide the mouth, 
crisps the nose, half closes the eyes, sometimes filling them with 
tears, shakes and convulses the whole frame, “and, appearing to 
give some pain, occasions holding the sides ;” that the face of Folly 
wears an habitual thoughtless grin, or stares wildly with much 
vacuity of countenance; that Madness rolls. the eyes, distorts the 
features, rushes in and out furiously at every entrance and exit, 
“‘and appears all agitation;” that Sloth yawns, dozes, snores, and 
drawls ; that Fatigue exhibits a dejected countenance, with listless 
limbs, a bowed-down body, and a weakened voice; that Dotage 
shows itself in the hollowness of its eyes and cheeks, its dimness 
of sight, deafness, tremulousness of voice, its weak hams, tottering 
knees, paralytic hands or head, hollow coughing, frequent expec- 
toration, breathless wheezing, occasional groaning, and the stooping 
of the body under an insupportable load of years. Further, the 
symptoms of Sickness and Intoxication are fully set forth. The 
actress is told how to faint, to affect a seemingly sudden deprivation 
of all the senses, and to fall apparently lifeless into the arms of 
some one who, the Preceptor notes, “ must be prepared to catch 
her;” and the actor is informed how to simulate death with the 
aid of violent distortion, groaning, gasping for breath, stretching 
the body, raising it, and then letting it fall. ‘‘ Dying im a chair,” 
says the Preceptor, “as often practised in some characters, is very 
unnatural, and has little or'no effect.” Clearly the Preceptor 
has a preference for “violent ends”—so far as the stage is 
concerned. 

For the further edification of the student the Preceptor adds 
a variety of speeches and selections typical of the several dramatic 
passions in tragedy or serious drama, and especially recommends 
that these lessons from the most approved authors should be used 
in schools and apportioned to the pupils, and that at least one 
day in the week should be appropriated to the practice of oratory. 
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Thus he would illustrate Joy by a speech from Otway’s 
‘Orphan ;” Fear, Agitation, and Terror by passages from “The 
Castle Spectre” of “Monk” Lewis; Pride and Wonder mixed 
with Pity by a scene from “The Iron Chest” of Colman; Parental 
Love by selections from “‘ John Bull”—and so on. In conclusion, 
advice is given on the delivery of Soliloquies, Addresses, Prologues, 
and Epilogues, when the actor directs his discourse to the audience 
in general, or to boxes, pit, and galleries severally and particularly. 
The chief requisites for prologue-speaking are defined to be 
distinct articulation, easy action, and a modest demeanour. A 
retentive memory is insisted upon as absolutely necessary to render 
the delivery graceful and to give the lines their due point. And 
the speaker is advised to learn his speech thoroughly, and not to 
trust too much to the prompter or to any “mean subterfuge,’” 
such as finding his cue from a paper concealed in his hat, etc. 
The actor is reminded that upon these occasions, as a rule, he 
appears in his own character, though sometimes upon “ the whim 
of the poet” he may be required to represent a sailor, a country- 
man, @ lawyer, a Quaker, etc., and to assume the aspect, dress, 
and manners of such characters. Still he must address himself 
directly to the audience. In serious recitations the speaker is 
advised that he must be grave both of costume and air, and he 
is reminded that “the late Mr. Palmer”—the original Joseph 
Surface—when he delivered Gray’s Elegy from the stage was 
wont to be “discovered, in a suit of black, meditating in a 
churchyard.” 

There have been later “Guides to the Stage” and “ Hand- 
books of Acting,” but on the whole, perhaps, the instructions of 
the “‘ Thespian Preceptor” have not been much bettered if counsel 
of a more minute and technical character has been now and then 
tendered the incipient player. One authority, for instance, lays 
stress upon the arts to be employed in “making up” the 
countenance for theatrical purposes. The importance of rouge is 
set forth, with the manner of applying it by means of a hare’s 
foot. It should not be too manifest, yet “‘it should be placed 
well under the eyes, to impart to them a brilliant sparkling 
appearance.” Pearl-powder is also recommended to whiten the 
forehead, neck, arms, and hands. The facetious uses of rouge 
are also dwelt upon. “If a comic face be wanted, the rouge should 
-be-placed on the tip of the nose or down it in a streak, also laid 
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on the cheekbones or across the forehead. This, however, must 
not be overdone.” There must be reason even in rouging. ‘The 
actor is then advised that when he would remove paint from his 
cuticle, he should not attempt to wash it off, but should simply 
smear cold cream over his face; afterwards with a dry towel he 
will be able to wipe off cold cream and colour both. He is then 
told how to impart to youth the aspect of age, with the help of 
sepia or Indian-ink and a camel’s-hair brush. The lines running 
down the nose, the furrows across the forehead, the crow’s-feet 
about the eyes, and the lines round the mouth and chin, are to 
be deepened and defined by the paint-brush. White and sepia 
are to be employed when a sick or emaciated appearance is 
thought necessary, and when a “ bald wig” is assumed the better 
to portray age, care is to be taken to colour the natural skin of 
the forehead to match the hue of the artificial skin or canvas 
scalp of the wig. But it would be, perhaps, easy to over-estimate 
the worth of suggestions and admonitions of this kind, which 
certainly may be thought to descend too much to trivialities and 
minutiz. 

The furious Tybalt was accused of fighting “by the book of 
arithmetic.” However, he succeeded in worsting Mercutio, 
although he subsequently fell a victim to the superior fencing of 
Romeo, when that enraged youth flung away “ respective levity,” 
and ruled his conduct only by “fire-eyed fury.” But can the 
actor’s art be learnt from books? Can it be taught at all? Are 
such works as the Thespian Preceptor of much service to the 
aspirant? Something, no doubt, he may gather from Conser- 
vatoires and from Colleges of Dramatic Art; yet, after all, his 
success must depend as much upon what he takes with him to 
school as upon what he there acquires. The actor’s best instructors 
are his own observation, individual study, industry, and practice. 
Lloyd writes : 
As who in earnest studies o’er his part 
Will find true nature cling about his heart, 

The modes of grief are not included all 

In the white handkerchief and mournful draw] ; 
A single look more marks the internal woe, 

Than all the windings of the lengthened Oh! 

Up to the face’ the quick sensation flies, 

And darts its meaning from the speaking eyes : 
Love, Transport, Madness, Anger, Scorn, Despair, 
And all the passions, all the soul is there. 


. 
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In conclusion, he descants eloquently upon the evanescent. 
nature of the player’s triumphs : 


Yet, hapless Artist ! though thy skill can raise 

The bursting peal of universal praise, 

Though at thy back Applause delighted stands, 
And lifts, Briareus-like, her hundred hands : 
Know, Fame awards thee but a partial breath, 

Not all thy talents brave the stroke of death. 

Poets to ages yet unborn appeal, 

And latest times the Eternal Nature feel. 

Though blended here the praise of bard and player, 
While more than half becomes the Actor’s share, 
Relentless Death untwists the mingled fame, 

And sinks the Player in the Poet’s name. 

The pliant muscles of the various face, 

The mien that gave each sentence strength and grace, 
The tuneful voice, the eye that spoke the mind, 
Are gone, nor leave a single trace behind. 








DE PROFUNDIS. 


EART of my love, beat true! 
Sad is my life, and cold the autumn night, 
The wind in gusts shakes down the yellowing leaves ; 
The sky is grey, only a fitful light 
Shows where the moon will rise; the chill sad time 
Strikes to my very soul. Passéd are tears, 
Petulant longing, even radiant hope 
That lived so long, gone too; only, last thing that dies, 
Only a resting of my weary heart on you 
Who never yet have failed—oh, love, be true ! 


Eyes of my love, shine clear ! 

The mists are rising round me dense and cold 

As where the river whispers to the reeds ; 
Hopeless, I strive to pierce the thick night’s fold 
Where here a flickering ray, and there, misleads— 
Only a lifting of sad eyes to you 

Who ever have the light—oh, love, be true! 
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candidly confessing to them any particular delinquency of 
which he may have been guilty, especially when, as in the 
present case, they are tolerably sure to find it out themselves. 
Wherefore, without further preamble, I may as well state at once 
that the heading of this paper is to a certain extent a delusion and 
a snare; and that beyond one visit to the foyer of the ex-Théatre 
de Madame, I know no more about it than the most unsophisticated 
Philistine that ever trod the Boulevard. How I came to be 
admitted into its strictly-guarded precincts is soon told. Having 
already succeeded on some plea or other in exploring more or less 
frequently the majority of these Thespian sanctuaries, I enquired 
one day of my old ‘acquaintance, Rose Chéri, who had recently 
exchanged her pretty name for that of the manager Montigny, if I 
might be allowed to see the foyer. 

“Vous n’y pensez pas,” she replied with a smile. “Qu’en 
dirait M. Monval?” (He was: then the régisseur, and the most 
incorruptible Cerberus in Paris or elsewhere.) 

“ Au contraire,” I persisted, “‘j’y pense, et beaucoup. As for 
M. Monval, he can refuse you nothing.” 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘ perhaps it may be managed; but mind, only 
for once. Come to the stage-door to-morrow after rehearsal, and 
ask for me.” 

As this occurred exactly five-and-thirty years ago, I may be 
excused if my recollections of the mysterious chamber in question 
are somewhat hazy; the only thing I distinctly remember being an 
armchair covered with some green material, which M. Henry Buguet, 
in his amusing series, “ Foyers et Coulisses,” alludes to as follows : 
«‘When a new piece is read, M. Montigny seats himself in the 
traditional armchair; if he laughs, M. Derval (Monval’s successor) 
laughs, and all the artists laugh; if, on the contrary, he weeps, 
M. Derval weeps, and all the artists weep.” 

‘Having thus made a clean breast of it, I may venture to add 
that although in this instance I cannot boast of having been “nourri 
dans le sérail,” I was, nevertheless, personally acquainted with many 
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of its celebrities, and never grew weary of admiring that marvellous 
perfection of all-round acting, the recognised speciality of the 
Gymnase company, which, during a long series of years, no other 
theatre—not even the Comédie Frangaise—can truly be said to 
have surpassed. 

I arrived in Paris just in time to witness the last struggles 
of M. Montigny’s predecessor, M. Delestre Poirson, against the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society, and his fruitless efforts to defy the 
hostility of that all-powerful body. How the quarrel arose between 
them I do not remember, but its result was the withdrawal of every 
piece which had hitherto assured the prosperity of the theatre, and 
the consequent appeal by the luckless manager to young and untried 
playwrights, among whom he vainly hoped to discover a Scribe, 
or at the very least a Bayard or Mélesville. One of these was 
Jules de Prémaray, then at the commencement of his literary 
career; and if the receipts had been ona par with his claims on 
them, his position would have been sufficiently enviable—two or 
three of his productions figuring nightly in the bills. But 
the impassioned energy of Léontine Volnys, and the matchless 
versatility of Bouffé—never more conscientiously displayed than 
at this desperate crisis—failed to attract, and at length, in June, 
1844, after several months of unavailing heroism, M. Poirson finally 
abdicated, and M. Lemoine-Montigny reigned in his stead. 

New brooms, it is generally understood, sweep clean, and the 
in-coming manager very soon put the theory into practice by 
weeding out from his company the scratch contingent of incapables 
engaged at low salaries by his predecessor, and gradually replacing 
them by artists of unquestionable ability. Bouffé had already 
signed a contract with the Variétés, and Madame Volnys was 
shortly about to create “La Femme de Quarante Ans” at the 
Comédie Frangaise ; but Numa, Klein, Ferville, lisserant, Landrol, 
Mdlle. Eugénie Sauvage, and Madame Lambquin—all of whom 
had at one period or another been members of the Gymnase—were 
at once re-engaged, and to these were added Bressant, who had 
just returned from Russia, and Mdlle. Nathalie. With such an 
“ensemble” the campaign opened brilliantly; the recalcitrant 
authors, whose “ droits” had been lying dormant for the last year 
or two, triumphantly resumed their wonted place in the bills, and 
contributed so abundant a supply of novelties that M. Montigny 
had only to pick and choose among them. Ferville, who had 
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played so many generals in Scribe’s pieces that even in private 
life he almost fancied himself entitled to wear a red ribbon in his 
button-hole, and who, in addition to his professional emoluments, 
derived a capital income from the dramatic agency of which he 
was the head, shared with his tall, thin, spider-legged comrade, 
Klein, the Napoleonic privileges of the “Old Guard,” called the 
stage-manager (under his breath) “ pékin,” and invariably spoke 
of every young aspirant to theatrical honours as a more or less 
promising “conscript.” It was a treat to see Klein, when 
summoned before the curtain on the first night of a new piece for 
the purpose of announcing the author’s name; his bow tc the 
audience had all the solemnity of the ancient régime, combined 
with a grotesque self-importance peculiarly his own; and in his 
delivery of the stock phrase, “que nous avons eu Vhonneur de 
representer devant vous,” the profound conviction with which he 
emphasised the word “honneur” mast have amazingly flattered 
the titis in the gallery. He detested the Republic as cordially as 
did his ex-comrade and my old friend Perlet ; both of them, indeed, 
would in this respect have stood high in favour with the great 
lexicographer, for, where “Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality ” 
were concerned, they were certainly “‘ good haters.” 

Apropos of Perlet, it is fortunate for French actors nowadays 
that the right formerly possessed and insisted upon by the Comédie 
Frangaise, of arbitrarily annexing to its company any performer of 
another theatre, no longer exists; or we should have seen Rose 
Chéri condemned, much against her will, to play Céliméne and 
Mdlle. de Belle-Isle, and Geoffroy charging his rebellious memory 
with the entire repertory of Samson. Perlet’s case was exceptionally 
hard; on his flatly refusing to abandon the line of characters to 
which he owed his popularity, and accept the position offered him 
by the “Maison de Moliére,” his engagement at the Gymnase 
was summarily quashed, and it was signified to him that he must 
either give up his profession altogether, or submit to the terms of 
the decree then in force, forbidding him henceforth to exercise 
it within a certain distance of the capital. He chose the latter 
alternative, and until his final retirement from the stage consoled 
himself as best he might with the applause of provincial admirers ; 
but his career was virtually ruined. 

I always considered Bressant more in his element at the 
Gymnase than at the Thé&tre Francais, where with few exceptions 
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the parts assigned him, if not absolutely antagonistic to the nature 
of his talent, were by no means calculated to display it to its full 
advantage. Excellent in “Le Barbier de Séville,’” “Le Jeune 
Mari,” and other lighter pieces of the repertory, he was less at 
home as Bolingbroke in the “Verre d’Eau” and ‘‘ Don Juan,” while 
his Tartuffe and Alceste were downright failures. The transition 
from the ‘jeune premier” to the “premier réle” demands 
qualities which were physically denied him; with all his winning 
elegance, his graceful fascination of tone and manner, his sentiment 
was forced, and the true ring of passion absolutely wanting. On 
the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle none of these deficiencies were 
observable ; ‘‘ Horace et Caroline,” “Un Fils de Famille,” and 
“‘Le Piano de Berthe” exactly suited the measure of his ability ; 
and even Lovelace in an ingenious adaptation of Richardson’s 
masterpiece, although verging in parts too closely on the dramatic 
to be quite within his grasp, deservedly ranked among his most 
brilliant creations. 

He was, however, exceptionally fortunate in sharing the re- 
sponsibility of this “succés de mouchoir,” as Clairville, one of the 
authors, complacently styled it, with that exquisitely sympathetic 
actress Rose Chéri, whose Clarisse has been truly described by 
Dickens in a letter to Lady Blessington as “a most charming, 
‘intelligent, modest, effective piece of acting, with a death superior 
to anything I ever saw on the stage, except Macready’s Lear.” 
It was a lucky day for the Gymnase when this admirable artist 
first timidly presented herself as a candidate for one of the vacant 
places in the company, and was allowed—not without misgiving— 
by M. Poirson (for we are speaking of 1842) to essay her powers 
in a “lever de rideau,” neither the one nor the other imagining 
that she was fit for anything better. She had no other recom- 
mendation in her favour beyond a prepossessing exterior, and 
whatever professional experience she had acquired in the smaller 
provincial theatres, where indeed her life from her earliest 
infancy had been passed. Anyone curious enough to examine 
the “ Almanach des Spectacles” for 1828 may ascertain: that in 
that year of grace the company of the theatré of Bourges was 
entirely composed of the members of two families, namely, Garcin 
and Cizos, the latter being the patronymic of our heroine; 
her father, Chéri-Cizos, was the bass-singer of the troupe, her 
mother the prompter, while she herself and a juvenile Garcin 
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alternately performed the children’s parts. From Bourges the 
little community migrated successively to Chartres, Nevers, and 
lastly to Périgueux, where Rose Chéri, who had by this time 
dropped the unpoetical name of Cizos, and developed into 
a very agreeable representative of the ‘“‘ingénues” and “ jeunes 
premiéres,” was advised to try her fortune in Paris, and applied 
for an engagement to M. Poirson, with what result has been 
already told. M. Montigny, on his accession to power, had the 
good sense to discern the capabilities of the young actress, 
and gradually brought her into notice; so that, before another 
twelvemonth had elapsed, “la rose chérie du Gymnase” had become 
a celebrity, and the leading dramatists of the capital were at her 
feet. Those alone who have seen her in such totally distinct and 
opposite creations as “Le Demi-monde,” “Un Changement de 
Main,” “Le Mariage de Victorine,” “ La Crise,” and “Les Pattes 
de Mouche” can have any idea of the extraordinary flexibility of her 
talent, instinctively adapting~ itself to every shade of character, 
without ever ceasing to be natural, and above all essentially 
feminine. One of her peculiar attractions was a voice “ soft, 
gentle, and low—an excellent thing in woman”—the tone of 
which was so melodiously penetrating that its charm was irresistible 
and I have heard old play-goers say that even Mdlle. Mars in 
“Valerie” had never affected them so deeply as the last scene 
of “ Clarisse Harlowe.”’ 

Her sister Anna, a year younger than the more gifted Rose, 
was a good-humoured buxom lassie, aspiring to nothing beyond a 
second-rate position in the company, and filling it to the best of her 
ability, which is all that can conscientiously be said of her. She 
subsequently married Lesueur, the original Poirier in Augier’s 
comedy, and the very quaint representative of Taupin in “ Diane 
de Lys.” I often met him in the studio of Eustache Lorsay, one of 
the cleverest and most incorrigibly “ Bohemian ” artists of his day. 
He occupied a dilapidated third-floor in the Rue de Lancry, where 
of an afternoon actors of every degree were wont to congregate and 
consult him respecting details of dress and general “ make-up ;” 
not unfrequently making a practical use of his atelier by convert- 
ing it into a temporary dressing-room, and rehearsing the effect of 
their’ forthcoming “types ” in full theatrical costume. Meanwhile, 
Lorsay—a short black pipe in his mouth—was diligently at work, 
either tracing on a block of wood an illustration of Béranger, or 
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putting the finishing touch to a water-coloured portrait of Bressant 
as Lovelace, or (as the case might be), of Paulin Ménier as 
Choppard in ‘‘Le Courrier de Lyon,” both of which, by the way, 
figured in a sale of dramatic portraits at the Hétel Drouot in 
1853. 

The public of the Gymnase, when I first began to frequent 
that theatre, was decidedly conservative in its tastes, retaining a 
traditional veneration for Scribe, and only accepting under protest 
the introduction into the repertory of productions by authors 
suspected of a leaning to a more modern school. The old habitués, 
who had occupied the same stalls from time immemorial, and for 
whom the rising of the curtain was generally the prelude to a 
comfortable nap, objected on principle to anything provocative of 
uproarious merriment ; so that when Achard, fresh from the Palais 
Royal, with his exuberant spirits and loud joviality, was tempted by 
the offer of a thousand a year to indulge for their benefit in the 
quips and cranks which had been the delight of M. Dormeuil’s 
patrons, their indignation knew no bounds. 

“Why do you dislike him?” I enquired of one of these ancient 
fossils during a performance of that screaming farce, “ La Vie 
en Partie Double.” 

‘**Parbleu,” growled the malcontent, “il y a de quoi. Il 
m’empéche de dormir.” 

The worst of it was that when Achard, disgusted with his 
inhospitable reception, cancelled his engagement, bright little 
Désirée followed suit, and deserted us also. How M. Montigny 
could have let her go was to me an inscrutable mystery, for a more 
deliciously piquante actress has seldom graced his or any other 
boards. Her style, from all accounts, must have been something 
like that of Jenny Vertpré—bewitching in its archness and naiveté, 
and set off by a charmingly intelligent countenance, and the 
trimmest, daintiest figure imaginable. One trifling drawback might, 
perhaps—had it been generally known, which it luckily wasn’t— 
have damped the enthusiasm of that section of her admirers imbued 
with the idea that a pretty face must necessarily be associated with 
a pretty name; for in that terribly outspoken publication—the 
annual report of the society of dramatic artists—we find her 
unfeelingly described as—Pochonet ! 

Another even more serious blow to the prosperity of the theatre 
was the departure of Dupuis, whose inimitable Olivier de Jalin in 
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the ‘‘ Demi-monde” and his famous “ péches 4 quinze sous” had 
procured him an engagement at St. Petersburg, from whence he 
only returned a year or two ago, rich in roubles, and, if possible, 
a better comedian than before. That delightful ‘“ ingénue,” 
Malle. Delaporte, also tempted by the bridge of gold laid down 
for her by the astute General Guédéonoff, may, for all I know to 
the contrary, have made her fortune there, but unquestionably at 
the expense of her good looks; for when, some years later, she 
reappeared in ‘‘ Les Curieuses,” she was hardly recognisable. 

Lafontaine, in accordance with his usual migratory habits, made 
but a short stay at the Gymnase, where he notably distinguished 
himself as the Colonel in “‘ Un Fils de Famille.”” He had a servant, 

‘or rather factotum, named Adolphe, a species of modern Frontin, 
sharp as a needle and “cool as a cucumber.” This worthy, 
among other privileges, enjoyed that of opening his master’s 
letters; and on being reproached by a friend of the actor for 
his indiscretion in breaking the seal of a delicately-perfumed 
note, the superscription of which was: evidently penned by a 
feminine hand, replied with an ineffably complacent air: ‘“‘ Monsieur 
has no time to trouble himself about such trifles ; je les prends pour 
mon compte !” 

Little by little, most of the old actors had been replaced by new 
recruits, more or less advantageously. Berton, who, until people 
grew accustomed to his somewhat abrupt manner, had proved an 
unsatisfactory substitute for Bressant, eventually worked his way 
into favour; Geoffroy from Rouen at once made his mark in 
‘* Mercadet ;” and Aimée Desclée, who had previously been dis- 
missed on account of supposed incompetency, returned to win all 
hearts by her incomparable “ Frou-Frou.” Landrol the elder, the 
‘“‘rose-bud ” Marthe, and the joyous Amédine Luther were dead; 
the lustrous-eyed Mdlle. Meley had retired into private life; and 

Tisserant had long since earned golden opinions at the Odéon in 
Ponsard’s “Honneur et Argent.” But by way of compensation 
young Landrol, after a long and hopeless apprenticeship in lovers’ 
parts, which he played as awkwardly as Julien Deschamps did well, 
conceived the bright idea of utilising his comic powers, and turned 
out a far cleverer actor than his father; Ravel contributed his 
mercurial gaiety to the general stock; and Pradeau, the original 
creator (with Berthelier) of Offenbach’s “Deux Avengles” in the 
little Thespian band-box of the Champs Elysées now known as the 
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Folies Marigny, with his broad comic face and meridional accent 
soon became as great a favourite as when displaying his antics in 
“‘Tromb-Alcazar” at the Bouffes Parisiens. 

Nor were the fair sex inefficiently represented ; Blanche Pierson, 
then just beginning to convince the public that a pretty woman 
may also be an excellent actress, Fromentin, Angelo, and Céline 
Montaland, presented a quartette of grace and beauty difficult to 
match, and stimulated, much to his own renown and profit, the 
inventive faculties of the ingenious M. Worth. As regards the 
last-named damsel, it was not easy to recognise in her shapely 
figure and flashing eyes the infant heroine of “La Fille Bien 
Gardée” at the Palais Royal, where poor Grassot, who hated the 
task as cordially as Mr. Folair did when playing second-fiddle to 
Miss Ninetta Crummles, was condemned to exhibit himself in a 
part ill-suited to him ; and it seemed ages ago since, in return for 
the bonbons I always had in my pocket for her, she presented 
me with a pencil sketch drawn and signed by herself, which 
she would doubtless be surprised to hear that I possess to this 
day. 

At the commencement of M. Montigny’s managerial career, the 
box-office was presided over by a very attractive young lady, who 
made no secret of her intention to exchange her position, when an 
opportunity offered, for the more congenial vocation of actress. A 
year or two later she kept her word, and I found her soon after 
working her way up the professional tree under the name of 
Mdile. Virginie Duplessy at the Folies-Dramatiques, from whence 
she crossed the Boulevard to the Vaudeville, and created to 
Sardou’s satisfaction Madame Vigneux in “Nos Intimes.” Shortly 
before the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War I met her in the 
Rue Vivienne. 

*T leave Paris to-night for Marseilles,” she said ; “ a first-rate 
engagement, eighteen thousand francs and a benefit.” 

I congratulated her as a matter of course, and wished her 
every possible success. 

“Yes,” she continued, “I think the South will suit me. 
J’adore la bouillabaisse.” 

“Quelle vous soit légére!” I replied, and sincerely hope it 
was. 


Cartes HERvEy. 
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WILSON BARRETT.* 


By Austin Brereton. 


Ww ALIFAX is not a poetical town. No flight of 
fancy, however lofty, could make one think it an 

@, abode of romance. The tall chimneys, with their 
Anl™ thick clouds of smoke, exercise a sort of wet 
27 blanket effect upon the imagination, and make one 
vote it a very dull, matter-of-fact town indeed. It 
is not a place where. one could expect to find the eaglet 
ruffling its pinions for its first flight. Halifax has a 
theatre. In the year of grace 18— three local notabilities, 
named respectively Mutton, Rawlings, and Graydon, were 
the managers of this Yorkshire. temple of Thespis. To 
them was sent by Mr. Danvers, a London theatrical agent, 
a youth of eighteen summers, to play such parts as might 
be assigned to him, varying from one line to a dozen, 
and termed in theatrical parlance ‘‘utility.” His remuneration 
was to be twenty-one shillings per: week. He was to find 
his own tights, boots, shoes, feathers, hats, laces, cuffs, 
swords, daggers, and all that miscellaneous lot of nondescript 
articles termed by an actor his “props.” That young man’s 
name was Wilson Barrett. 

Brought up so strictly, amid the prejudices of orthodox faith, 
that he was seldom, if ever, permitted to enter the precincts 
of a theatre, young Barrett had from his early boyhood felt an 
irresistible longing for the stage. At eleven he knew every word 
of “ Hamlet” and “ Othello,” and it naturally followed that when 
he took to the stage as a profession, he was a willing student and 
an earnest worker. He had his heart in his task, and so he soon 
ingratiated himself with his employers, rough, horny-handed 
Yorkshiremen, who believed in, the principle of having a “ fair 








* The first portion of this article originally appeared in another publication, 
from which it is now re-written and corrected.—A. B. 
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day’s labour, for a fair day’s pay.” One day the juvenile leading 
man of the company was found in that peculiar state which combines 
hilarity with incapacity. George Owen’s Irish drama, “'Thackeen 
Dhu,” was to be performed next night, and Barrett was asked 
to undertake the réle vacated by the incapable jeune premier. 
He sat up all night to write out the part from the manuscript, 
and was perfect at the rehearsal at ten o’clock next morning. This 
was the first stepping-stone in the young actor’s career. He rose 
at once from the despised regions of general utility to the 
responsible, but in this case, not more lucrative, position of juvenile 
lead. After eleven weeks at Halifax, he went with George Owen’s 
company to Leeds, and made his first appearance in that town 
at the Princess’s Theatre, now the Princess’s Concert Hall. From 
there he went to the Old Adelphi Theatre at Liverpool, to play 
Hardress Cregan in “ The Colleen Bawn.” Fortune had been kind 
to him; after being only three months on the stage, his salary 
had been increased from a guinea to five-and-twenty shillings 
per week. Blackpool was the next scene of the rising actor’s 
exploits, and then came his first attempt in theatrical management. 
Having a little more money than the rest of the company, he 
proudly undertook the risk involved in theatrical speculation. A 
‘‘fit-up” was obtained, scenery provided, properties made, and every 
requisite bought, and the company, with the young Bonaparte 
of the drama at their head, were to open their campaign in another 
rather unromantic town, Burnley, Lancashire. The trying day at 
length arrived. The evening of the fateful event came. The theatre 
was open, the actors and actresses were dressed for their parts, the 
manager, who had to appear a little later in the piece than 
his fellows, was standing in front waiting to see the crowd 
that would witness the performance. But the crowd did not come. 
The band made a fitful attempt to play, and stopped — but 
commenced again upon the manager’s announcement that he 
thought he saw the crowd coming round the corner. But dis- 
appointment! The crowd—composed of three women and two 
boys—actually went past the theatre, without even stopping to 
look at the bills. Thus for about half‘an hour—until at last the 
hopes of the troupe seemed to be realised, in spite of bitter 
forebodings. There could be no mistake this time—somebody 
was paying at the box-office, the others would soon follow. The 
audience were coming at last. The audience came. He was 
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a very small boy, who, having paid sixpence, sat down in the 
centre of the pit and looked around uncomfortably. The band 
started again; so did the audience, who at once huddled himself 
up in a corner. That solitary boy did not increase that night, 
and I draw the veil of happy oblivion over his fate. I am told 
that he was seen at his work next day, not a bit the worse, but 
whether he witnessed a performance of the drama, or whether 
he was left in a dark recess of the theatre with no spectacle but 
the gaping proscenium, my deponent sayeth not. 

From this the reader may safely infer that Barrett’s first 
managerial speculation was not a brilliant success. He returned 
again to the path of a subordinate in the ranks of the drama, 
and we next find him playing the “heavies” at the Theatre 
Royal, Nottingham, under Mrs. Saville’s direction. As an instance 
of what an actor was expected to learn and to know in. those 
days, I give a list of the parts played by Wilson Barrett in one 
week’: On Monday, Brabantio; on Tuesday, Coitiers in “ Louis 
XI.;” on Wednesday, Stukely in “The Gamester,” with “ Pizarro” 
for an after-piece; on Thursday, Baradas in ‘‘Richelieu;” on 
Friday, Edmund in “ King Lear,” and the Father in “ The Little 
Treasure ;’? and on Saturday, Francis in “The Robbers,” and 
Major Galbraith in “Rob Roy.” Every one of these parts had 
to be copied out, as at most only one or two books were given 
for the whole company to study from. 

The season at Nottingham being over, Barrett went to play 
the same class of parts at Aberdeen, under the management of 
Mr. McNeill. It was there that he first met the lady who was 
to be his wife—Miss Heath, who came to fulfil a starring 
engagement in the capital of the Deeside. He was then playing 
such parts as Beauséant in “The Lady of Lyons;” Fouché, in 
“Plot and Passion,” etc. He soon afterwards went on a very 
pleasant tour with Mr. McNeill, through the smaller Scotch 
towns, Elgin, Montrose, and others. He met Miss Heath again 
at Arbroath, and married her at Brechin six weeks afterwards. 
After a starring tour continued for some time, Mr. Barrett 
undertook his first London engagement at the Surrey Theatre, 
to play with Miss Heath in “East Lynne.” Whilst that drama 
was being: rehearsed, Charles Reade’s ‘It’s Never Too Late to 
Mend” was to be played. On the. morning of the last rehearsal 
it was found that Mr. Richard Shepherd, who was to act Tom 
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Robertson, had lost his voice, and to prevent the theatre from 
being closed, which might have damaged the success of Miss 
Heath’s engagement the following week, Mr. Barrett undertook 
to play the part of Tom Robertson at half a day’s notice, which 
he did, making this his first appearance in London in Mr. Reade’s 
play, instead of as Archibald Carlyle in “East Lynne.” Then 
followed an engagement at Drury Lane, under the management 
of Mr. F. B. Chatterton, and after that he went into the provinces 
again, starting with his own company, one of the first permanent 
travelling companies in the kingdom. In 1874, Wilson Barrett 
became the lessee of the Amphitheatre, Leeds, which was burned 
down two years afterwards. In 1876, Mr. Barrett produced 
Mr. W. G. Wills’s play, “Jane Shore,” at the Princess’s Theatre, 
under the management of Mr. F. B. Chatterton, and the 
magnificent success that was accorded to both Miss Heath’s 
splendid impersonation of the heroine and to the piece 
itself is a well-remembered fact. ‘‘ Jane Shore” was revived by 
Mr. Barrett at the Princess’s Theatre, under the management of 
Mr. Walter Gooch, in the following year. In the autumn of 1877 
Mr. Barrett became the lessee and manager of the Theatre Royal, 
Hull, which has since remained under his direction. On April 
20th, 1878, he produced for the first time in the provinces, at the 
Theatre Royal, Brighton, Mr. F. C. Burnand’s version of “Une 
Cause Célébre,” entitled ‘‘Proof, or a Celebrated Case.” In the 
autumn of 1878 Mr. Barrett resumed the reins of management of 
the Grand Theatre, Leeds, universally acknowledged to be one 
of the most magnificent theatres in the world, and a temple of 
the drama which had been purposely built for Mr. Barrett by 
the magnates of Leeds. He made Leeds, one of the worst 
theatrical towns of the provinces, one of the best, by the simple 
force of strictly honourable and intellectual good management, 
coupled with a high ambition to attain the loftiest sphere of the 
drama, so that. the Grand Theatre at Leeds came to be looked 
upon by Yorkshiremen almost as one of the national monuments 
of the county. The building was opened on November 18th, 1878, 
with a performance of “ Much Ado About Nothing,” with Mr. 
Barrett as Benedict. 

Moving higher and higher in his aims, Mr. Barrett, in 
September, 1879, became the lessee and manager of the Royal 
Court Theatre, London, which ‘he opened with Sutherland 
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Edwardes’s version of Victorien Sardou’s “Fernande” on the 
20th of the same month, and in which he appeared as Pomerol, 
and made a distinct success. This he followed by another 
successful part, that of Mr. De Courcey in Mr. H. J. Byron’s 
comedy, “ Courtship;” having previously made a hit in Mr. H. A. 
Jones’s charming comedietta, ‘A Clerical Error,’ in which he 
appeared as the Rev. Richard Capel. On December 15th of the 
same year, Messrs. Bronson Howard and James Albery’s play, 
“‘The Old Love and the New,” was produced by Mr. Barrett at the 
Court Theatre. He introduced the great Polish actress, Madame 
Modjeska, to a London audience on May Ist, 1880, in Mr. James 
Mortimer’s version of Alexandre Dumas’ play, “La Dame aux 
Camélias,” entitled ‘‘ Heartsease.” This distinguished artist took 
the town by storm, and continued under Mr. Barrett’s manage- 
ment, appearing in “Mary Stuart” on October 9th following, 
in “ Adrienne Lecouvreur” on December 11th of the same year, 
as Juliet on March 26th last year, and as Juana in the play of 
that name by Mr. W.G. Wills on May 7th. In the revival of 
**Romeo and Juliet,” Mr. Wilson Barrett undertook the réle of 
Mercutio, and by his excellent interpretation of the character 
won the highest opinions. Of this impersonation “The Daily 
Telegraph” remarked that “there was another surprise, and a 
most welcome one, in the Mercutio of Mr. Wilson Barrett, a very 
original, highly intelligent, and effective performance. He was, 
indeed, a gentleman that loves to hear himself talk, and will 
speak more in a minute than he will stand to in a month, an 
embodiment of those natural gifts of charm of manner and sunny 
temperament which are summed up in our familiar phrase, ‘a good 
fellow.’ Mercutio, with all his babble and fun, his chatter and 
smile, his bravery and recklessness, was evidently a good fellow, 
and Mr. Wilson Barrett, by a very effective dash of manner, 
lightened up every scene in which Mercutio appeared. Nervous- 
ness may have given to the earlier scenes of Mercutio a little 
extra flurry, but nothing could spoil the effect of the death-scene, 
which, in its detail, its thought, and its thorough unconven- 
tionality, was a sincere contribution to art.” His acting of the 
monk, Friar John, in “‘ Juana,” was also one of the best and most 
artistic performances that he has given us. 

In the spring of last year Mr. Barrett undertook the manage- 
ment of the Princess’s Theatre, which he opened on June 4th with 
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a version of “ Frou-Frou,” in which Madame Modjeska appeared 
as the heroine. On July 2nd he revived “The Old Love and 
the New,” himself acting John Stratton, and on September 10th 
came the production of “The Lights o’ London.” In this play 
it will be remembered Mr. Barrett played Harold Armytage. He 
produced “The Romany Rye” at the same theatre on June 10th. 
In this drama he played the title-réle. 

Putting aside the question of Mr. Barrett’s ability as an 
actor, his talents as a manager are considerable. Besides the 
Princess’s Theatre, London, he controls the Grand Theatre, and 
the Assembly Rooms, Leeds, together with the Theatre Royal, 
Hull, and several of the best travelling companies. 








TO ESTELLE. 


(A RONDEL.) 


22 EVER loved you, Sweet, and yet 
I deem you dearer than of yore ; 
I loved, but now I love you more 

Than even when of old we met : 
Fresh moments do fresh joys beget, 
Each new hour brings of charms a store; 
I ever loved you, Sweet, and yet 
I deem you dearer than of yore. 


So shall our hearts, all free from fret, 
Grow richer in Dan Cupid’s lore ; 
And bliss we never knew before 

These words to melody shall set : 

“T ever loved you, Sweet, and yet 
I deem you dearer than of yore.” 


W. Davenport ApaAus. 
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MISS CISSY GRAHAME. 


(SEE PHoroGRAPHIc FRONTISPIECE.) 


Och ISS CISSY GRAHAME made her first appearance 

on the stage at the Theatre Royal, Hull, under 

Mr. Wilson Barrett’s management, on December 26th, 

1875. She was at this time only thirteen years old. 

She also played under the direction of Mr. Sefton 

Parry and Mr. J. B. Howard, and she supported 

Miss Heath in her provincial tours. On April 20th, 1878, in the 
first production of ‘ Proof” at the Theatre Royal, Brighton, she 
was the original representative of Adrienne. Through the kindly 
recommendation of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, Miss Grahame was 
engaged by Mr. Hare for the Court Theatre, and she made her first 
appearance in London there on January 4th, 1879, playing Lucy 
Franklin in “A Scrap of Paper.” On the 15th of the next month 
she acted, at the same house, Léonie in “ The Ladies’ Battle,” and 
on March Ist she played Florence Dalston in Mr. Val Princep’s 
comedietta, “Cousin Dick.” On August 28th, at the Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester, in the course of a tour with Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal, she was the original Marguerite in the first performance 
of “Monsieur le Duc.” In the autumn she acted the latter 
character at the St. James’s Theatre, where, on March 13th, 1880, 
we find her appearing as Mrs. Mildmay in “Still Waters Run 
Deep.” In August following she acted Louisa in “ Orange 
Blossoms,” at Liverpool, and supported Madame Modjeska at the 
Alexandra Theatre in that city, playing Nichette in “ Heartsease,” 
and the Duchess d’Allmont in “ Adrienne Lecouvreur.” On the 9th 
of the next month, at the Court Theatre, in the first performance 
of the Hon. Lewis Wingfield’s play of ‘‘ Mary Stuart,” she acted 
Margaret Curl, and on November Ist she went to the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre to play Lise in the production of the English 
version of “ Annie-Mie.” At the latter theatre on February 2nd, 
1881, she represented Nellie in the first performance of “The 
Colonel.” On May 7th she returned to the Court Theatre for the 
part of Katrina in “Juana.” She then went back to the Prince 
of Wales’s, where she acted Nellie for a long period. It is 
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noticeable that in the performance of Mr. Burnand’s play at 
Abergeldie, on October 4th, Miss Grahame acted the character 
of Olive. Her next part was that of Eva in the first performance 
of “ Odette” at the Haymarket Theatre on April 25th. She is now 
in the country playing Bess in “The Lights o’ London.” She 
acted that character for the first time on August 14th, at 
the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. “The Scotsman,” in criticising 
this performance, remarked that “Miss Cissy Grahame showed 
herself gifted with considerable dramatic talent,” and that she 
**imparted to the pathos of the part a genuine, natural ring.” 








EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
THREE SONNETS BY E. F. PELLEW. 
To friends above, from fiends below, the indignant ghost is riven— 
From Hell unto a high estate far up within the Heaven— 
From grief and groan to a golden throne beside the King of Heaven. 


LENORE. 
} 





E toiied aiong a dark and weary way, 
Scattering his roses o’er a thankless ground, 

, His genius shedding its pure light around, 
His own lone path uncheered by flower or ray; 
Remorseless Death, scorning his bitter grief, 
Bereft him of the angel of his heart, 

Leaving him robbed of his own better part, 

His tender soul shattered beyond relief ; 

For though when dreaming of that silent shore, 

That “ kingdom by the sea” now fled from sight, 

Or spirit led through Autumn woods by night, 

He still could in immortal cadence soar; 

She dwelt now in “ her high-born kinsmen’s” home, 
And “ Ulalume” was written on the tomb. 










Sth i A RAAB ORR et 


II. 






‘When one whose being was our very life 
Leaves us behind and floats beyond our reach, 
While we lie stranded on the rocky beach, 

Exposed to storms, and misery, and strife, 
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A memory yet steals over us at times, 

Like the faint fragrance of a faded flower, 
Recalling to us for one little hour 

The voice that thrilled our ear with angel chimes ; 
But when the living snap the tender strings 
Which bind to them a poor weak erring soul, 
Lashed by hard destiny past all control, 

A keener pang this cruel parting brings 

Than Death, who leaves us still in realms above, 
A spirit filled with pity and with love. 


Iil. 


His end was mystery ; why should we raise 

Or with rude hands asunder pluck the veil ? 
Nay, let it like a sable mantle trail 

Shrouding his shadow from the vulgar gaze ; 
Who recks if fainting neath too sore a load, 

His mind to fatal remedy was driven? 

The godlike muse ere this his faults hath shriven, 
And sped him free on the Elysian road. 

Now sitting ’midst the fathers of his art, 

Lulled by soft streams and shaded by fair palms, 
Once more behold enfolded in his arms 

The form no destiny from him can part ; 

False was the Raven ! for the lost Lenore 

In Aiden dwells with him—for evermore. 
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Our Masical-Bor. 


attending any of the “ Parsifal” performances 
at Bayreuth last month, I propose to tell 
the readers of Taz Tuzatre something about 
that work and its recent renderings. It 
will be my ‘privilege, for once in a way, 
to address them, not in my own words, 
but in those of my gifted friend, Paul 
Lindau, from whose inimitable chronicle 
of the “ Festal-Consecration-Stage-Play,” I 
have selected a few paragraphs of general interest. Those who, 
like myself, revelled six years ago in his “‘ Nuechterne Briefe 
aus Bayreuth”—which may be freely paraphrased, “ Letters 
from Bayreuth, written on an empty stomach ”—will rejoice to 
hear from him again upon the congenial subject of a Wagnerian 
novelty. Many others, who may never hitherto have heard of 
him (for few German lights of contemporary literature cast their 
rays as far as this “‘brumous isle”), will, I am sure, be delighted 
to make his acquaintance. For the information of these latter 
I may premise that Paul Lindau is not a specialist in musical 
criticism, but a feuilletonist of the first water. He is to Berlin 
what Albert Wolff is to Paris and Spitzer to Vienna. The 
idiosyncratic force and charm of his style cannot be conveyed 
in translation, which is a pity, for they have placed him at the 
head of all living German light essayists. Be it my task to 
reproduce the matter of his thought, if not the manner of his 
expression. 
* * * * * 

“He whose mission it is to report upon a new creation of 
Richard Wagner finds himself in much such a fix as that of 
Faust when the latter desires to render the first chapter of the 
Gospel of St. John into his beloved German: he gets stuck at the 
very first word. The foremost question: ‘What sort of an 
impression did it make as a whole?’ which his far-distant reader 
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has a right to put to him, cannot fail to perplex him inconveniently, 
and he will find, after pondering over it vainly for some time, that 
he can only answer it by the counter-question it naturally suggests : 
‘Impression upon whom?’ Upon the unbiassed public? My 
goodness gracious! who is unbiassed hereabouts? And how on 
earth is it possible here to recognise what is the sentence of the 
majority, seeing that a blathering handkerchief-waving partisan 
makes more noise than a dozen quiet people who delight in art 
without grovelling in one-sided hero-worship, whose artistic faith 
does not prompt them to bow down before the idol of an inflexible 
Monotheism, and who esteem other musicians besides Richard 
Wagner —aye, even living ones, even Johannes Brahms! At 
Bayreuth, vehement rejoicings do not mean very much, and 
when people talk about ‘an enthusiastic reception,’ it is a mere 
meaningless fagon de parler. It is a natural necessity that a new 
work by Richard Wagner, produced here in Bayreuth before the 
most faithful and energetic admirers of his genius, should be 
greeted with tempestuous acclamations. When Wagner lightens, 
it thunders in the Festal-playhouse! Under such circumstances, 


the best thing the reporter can do is simply to state what he 
himself has felt and thought, without making any pretension to 
pronounce a conclusive judgment 

* * * * * 


“In the first scene, a wood by a lake, we are introduced to 
good old Gurnemanz, who has never a Leitmotiv to his name. It 
seems possible, therefore, to get on in life and even to become 
tolerably advanced in years without a ‘guiding phrase.’ In the 
score of Parsifal, however (with this solitary exception), Wagner 
has faithfully adhered to his method of musical identification by 
means of special rhythmic and melodic signs and tokens (Leitmotive), 
a method timidly suggested in his earlier operas, and developed 
to its utmost availabilities in his later ‘“ Music-Dramas.” Every 
one of his characters keeps a musical passport, so to speak, in 
the orchestra, with which voucher he or she may not part, under 
heavy penalties, and must invariably also produce when about to 
put in an appearance. These “ guiding phrases” are of different 
sorts, not exclusively descriptive of the human being they announce, 
but of certain occurrences in that person’s physical or psychical life 
as well 

* * * * 
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“A stormy passage in the orchestra signals to us the approach 
of an uncomfortable personage. It is Kundry—a wild terrible 
woman, the principle cause of all the calamities that have befallen 
the Brethren of the Grail, and who would fain help them out of 
their trouble, but that she is subject to the will of Klingsor, a 
wicked magician, the pious fraternity’s inveterate foe. This 
Kundry is not always so ugly as she now looks; there are days 
when she is “in beauty,” and it was upon one of these occasions 
that she foregathered with Amfortas, the Grail-King and keeper 
of thé sacred chalice containing the Blood of Christ, as well as 
of the holy spear thrust into the Saviour’s side by a Roman 
mercenary. Amfortas, it seems, could not withstand the charms 
of this seductive female, and vile Klingsor profited by the King’s 
moment of weakness to snatch from him the wonder-working 
lance and with it to wound him. Since that mishap, affliction 
and want have prevailed in the Grail-Castle; for the King’s hurt 
will not heal, and, so long as the relic shall remain in the heathen’s 
possession, the Brethren will have to do without supernatural 
nourishment. Moreover, the arrogant Klingsor takes advantage 
of the Grail-Knights’ embarrassment in an altogether inexcusable 
manner. In close contiguity to the Grail-estate he establishes a 
magnificent garden, which he peoples with extremely good-looking 
females of doubtful morality, for the sole purpose of diverting the 
Grail-Knights from the path of virtue. And it would really appear 
that a good many of the Brethren are so weak as to prefer the 
society of these highly-perfumed flower-girls to that of their 
incessantly sighing and groaning monarch. Not very nice of 
them, perhaps, but essentially human! Amfortas, whose ac- 
quaintance we make on his sick-bed, grunts and wails without 
intermission; and everybody knows that people whp will talk of 
nothing but their ailments are not the most entertaining com- 
panions in the world. Now Amfortas has nought to say that does 
not refer to his wound or other physical infirmities; and we have 
scarcely met him for the first time when we begin to wish most 
earnestly for the fulfilment of the prophecy, to the effect that a 
‘pure fool’ will turn up, capable of healing the King’s wound. 
We hope this fool will come soon.” 

* * * * * 

In due time Parsifal arrives, shoots a swan, and is lectured at 

some length for his wanton destructiveness by Gurnemanz, who, 
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moreover, volunteers to take him up to the Grail-Castle. This he 
does by a cycloramic road and to orchestral accompaniments of 
great beauty. Having reached the Burg, Parsifal witnesses a 
dismal ceremony performed there daily in connection with Amfortas’ 
wound, fails to understand what it is all about, and is sent about 
his business by Gurnemanz, because he turns out an even greater 
fool than that gentleman expected, or, it may be said, hoped. 
This anti-climax is of Wagner’s invention, and differs entirely 
from the Gralsburg incident as originally narrated in verse by 
Wolfram von Eschenbach. 
* * * * * 

**The second act,” continues Lindau, “offers the strongest 
imaginable contrast to the first; indeed, it is a laborious 
combination of contrasts, as, for instance, hell- fire against 
holy- water, heathen enchantments against Christian miracles, 
unchained sensuality against ascetic continence. The assertion 
that, in ‘ Parsifal,’ Wagner has fallen back upon his ‘ Lohengrin’ 
method and manner, is as incorrect as can be. What resemblances 
exist between the two music-dramas are quite superficial. Both 
Parsifal and Lohengrin are ‘ Knights of the Swan ;’ and, perhaps, 
the very swan pierced by Parsifal’s bolt is the sire or grandsire 
of the bird that tows Lohengrin across the Scheldt to extricate 
Elsa from her embarrassments. Lohengrin is Parsifal’s son, so says 
the legend, and so he himself tells us at the most solemn and 
distressing moment of his life. But that the Wagnerian Parsifal 
is Lohengrin’s father appears doubtful to me. He looks by no 
means the sort of person to give up the independence of bachelor- 
hood for the restraints of matrimony. The mere fact that Wagner 
notifies the slaying of the swan in ‘ Parsifal’ by the same chords 
with which he announces the advent of the swan in ‘ Lohengrin’ 
is not at all significant of any community of character in the two 
plays. Like Figaro’s song hummed by Leporello in the banquet- 
scene of ‘Don Juan,’ it is nothing more than a composer’s self- 
quotation.” 

* * * * * 

“In the Zauberburg we become acquainted with Klingsor, 
respecting whom our curiosity has been greatly excited during 
the first act. He does not quite come up to our expectations. 
In fact, he is a magician of the common bad old sort. You 
can see at. once by his red and black feathers what sort of a 
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bird he is. Long before we catch a glimpse of Parsifal, he has 
espied that hero in a magic-mirror, and lured him on with the 
intention of playing him a nasty trick. To this end he employs 
the means utilised by the Erl-King for a similar purpose— 
handsome girls are to disturb the inexperienced youth’s moral 
equilibrium. For the success of his depravatory undertaking, 
Klingsor reckons, in particular, upon the most dangerous of his 
sirens, Kundry, whom he conjures up in order to impart his 
‘formal instructions to her—no longer the breathless Kundry, who 
gasped past us in the first act, that old, ugly, slovenly slut, with 
bristly elf-locks and a complexion a la Azucena; but a shadowy, 
phosphorescent apparition in blue glistening robes, so indistinctly 
seen that it may, without difficulty, be taken for a superhumanly 
lovely woman. . . . . As Parsifal has approached the magic castle, 
he has been encountered by several armed men, whose social position 
is not indicated in the libretto, but whom we may assume to 
be demoralised Grail-Knights, who prefer female society in an 
odorous garden to staying with Amfortas in his sick-room. 
Parsifal soon settles these eccentric persons, whereupon Klingsor 
and his tower sink into the earth, and the magic garden takes 
their place. From all quarters ‘flower-maidens’ rush in, crying 
and complaining of the rough handling their male friends have 
been subjected to by Parsifal, whom they abuse in uncommonly 
strong language for ‘thrashing their playfellows.’ ‘Who,’ they 
ask with diverting frankness, ‘will play with us now?’ In his 
quality of ‘pure fool,’ Parsifal accepts the word ‘play’ in its 
purely foolish signification, and answers quite innocently, ‘That 
will I, and gladly!’ The ladies, although they have been 
vituperating him up hill and down dale, no sooner hear that 
the good-looking young fellow is ready to ‘play’ with them than 
they begin to quarrel over his possession—which is just like 
the sex. Parsifal, however, resists all the temptations they 
subsequently offer him to ‘play;’ indeed, when they become 
rather pressing, he is extremely rude to them. Suddenly, and 
from behind a hedge, a voice exclaims, ‘Parsifal.” It is that 
of Kundry, who reminds the damsels that their ‘ playfellows’ are 
waiting to have their injuries attended to, and te be nursed. 
They take the hint and depart, leaving Kundry alone with 
Parsifal. Her love is of a far more calculating and insidious 
character than that of the simple-souled flower-girls. In order 
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to reach Parsifal’s heart she selects the well-known roundabout 
road of consolation. She tells him, in moving accents, how his 
mother died, and when the poor lad sinks to her feet in an 
agony of grief, draws him gently towards her and gives him 
‘the first kiss of love as the last greeting of a mother’s blessing.’ 
Wagner’s stage instructions prescribe ‘a long kiss.’ And a very 
long kiss it is! Whilst it is going on, Parsifal tastes the whole 
sweetness, and bitterness too, of sensuality. He experiences 
desire and pain simultaneously; scales fall from his eyes; all 
at once he knows what the wounded king, whose sufferings he 
had contemplated without appreciating them, must be going 
through; pity stirs in his breast, awakening his intelligence, and 
he shouts wildly, ‘Amfortas! The wound, the wound! It burns 
within my heart !’” 
* * * * * 

“ Having attained the apogee of his dramatic action, Wagner 
weakens its effects by tedious prosiness. It is, I know, useless 
to complain of this, because he is immutably certain that whatever 
he does is right. He will go on in the old, old tiresome way, what- 
ever one may say. Kundry and Parsifal, after they have settled 
the really important part of their business, persist in conversing 
exhaustively about this and that, like acquaintances who have 
risen from their seats to take leave of one another, hat in hand, 
but cannot find the door. Wagner’s heroes always resemble 
parliamentary orators—once in possession of the House they 
never stop spouting until their whole stock of ideas is exhausted. 
Meanwhile, what are the others to do, who have to listen? Parsifal 
has no time to lose. He ought to hasten to the suffering 
monarch. He has found out what Pity means. He is the 
Chosen One. Nevertheless, his composer condemns him to play 
the part of a patient listener, in which réle he is most assuredly 
not calculated to develope enthusiasm in the audience. However, 
he succeeds in withstanding Kundry. In vain Klingsor hurls 
the sacred spear at the Pure Fool; it hovers over his head; 
he catches it in the air, describes the sign of the Cross with 
its point, and Klingsor’s magnificence collapses into dust and 
ashes, whereupon Parsifal goes off with the spear to look for 
the invalid King.” 

* * * * * 

“The third act of ‘Parsifal’ has given rise to desperate 
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conflicts of opinion. Some are enraptured with it, others are 
disgusted. ‘A Revelation!” exclaim the former ecstatically ; 
“A blasphemous parody,” growl the latter... . Enter Gurne- 
manz, aged and decrepit, from a hut. He has heard a dismal 
groaning proceeding from a thicket hard by, and there, sure 
enough, he finds Kundry in a condition of death-like catalepsy. 
With great difficulty he succeeds in rousing this remarkable 
woman, who has lost all her demoniac beauty and is once more 
as revoltingly ugly as in the first act .... ‘Who nears now 
the holy spring?’ enquires Gurnemanz, looking out towards 
the woods. Gurnemanz does not know; but we do, on the spot. 
The orchestra lets us into the secret, by sounding Parsifal’s 
Leitmotiv on a French horn; we thus become aware that Parsifal 
is due. The Leitmotiv system, therefore, obviously does not 
contribute to the heightening of dramatic interest ; it makes the 
music rend asunder the veil of which the poem has not resolved 
to lift a corner.” 
* * * * % 

* Parsifal is no longer the hearty lad of the second act, but seems 
to be as dark, stern, hard, and uncomfortable as the black armour 
in which he is clad. Being informed by Gurnemanz that he is on 
holy ground, and that it is Good Friday, he puts off his harness, 
whereupon the old gentleman recognises him as the person 
he turned out of doors at the Grail-Castle many long years 
ago. Straightway he tells him (at great length) so gruesome 
a story of the privations endured by the fraternity since 
that time that Parsifal faints away. Then come tableauz 
vivans of events recorded in Sacred History. Kundry washes 
his feet, dries them with her hair, and anoints them; 
Gurnemanz sprinkles holy water on his head. Parsifal, now 
attired in a long white robe reaching to his ankles, and 
“made up” with luxuriant waving hair, parted in the middle, 
and a full fair beard, offers a faithful impersonation of the 
Redeemer, as usually represented to us by the pictorial art. Many 
people consider this presentment revolting. The modern stage is 
essentially profane, and now that plays have passed out of eccle- 
siastical hands into secular ones, offers a striking contrast to its 
mother the Church. Incidents and persons appertaining to the 
House of God should not be exhibited on the theatrical boards. 
Even the Berlin Chief of Police is of this opinion, for he has 
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lately prohibited the display of Biblical figures in the wax-work 
shows... . .” 


* * * * * 

After graphically describing the closing scene of the opera in 
the Grail- Castle, where Parsifal heals Amfortas’ wound with a 
touch of the sacred spear, Lindau passes in review the more striking 
characteristics of the “ Stage - Consecrational - Festal- Play.” I 
deeply regret that the space allotted to me in Tue Txearre will only 
allow me to reproduce a few of his pregnant remarks. “ Hatred of 
melody,” he writes, “has taken deeper root than ever in Wagner’s 
nature. Compared with ‘ Parsifal’ the ‘Nibelungen’ teemed with 
melodic phrases—passages which we might almost incline to 
designate as songs, ballads, airs What Wagner’s heroes 
have to sing in ‘ Parsifal’ is the negation of whatever pleases the 
ear—of all that our convictions (grounded on the music of 
composers who produced a good many tolerable works before the 
time of the Bayreuth Prophet) have accustomed us to describe as 
sweet-sounding. In this respect Kundry and Amfortas are dreadful 
people. At every third bar of their parts one asks one’s self: ‘ Can 
this really be so?’ Yes, it is so; but one feels that it might just as 
well, or.ill, be something else. What is wrong might often be right, 
because what is right so often sounds wrong In minting 
dramatic coins out of epic metal, Wagner has changed the 
characters of Eschenbach’s poem, greatly to their disadvantage— 
none more disagreeably than that of Parsifal himself, no longer 
the delightful simpleton sketched in Wolfram’s verse, nor even 
the incorporation of juvenile heroic force, like Siegfried—who 
catches a bear before breakfast, and slays a dragon to give 
him an appetite for dinner. Parsifal makes his first appearance 
on the stage prepossessingly enough, and courts our acquaintance 
as @ promising youth enough. He has just shot a swan which 
had not done him any harm; but that would hardly be regarded 
as a regrettable occurrence at a time when anybody could shoot 
without a license. Let us call it a piece of stupid boyish 
mischief, but for goodness sake, not a crime! When Parsifal 
allows himself to be moved to an agony of repentance by old 
Gurnemanz’s long, tiresome preachment, our confidence in his 
liveliness of disposition sensibly diminishes. Thus a whimpering 
mammy-child would behave, not a tight lad just escaped from 
his mother’s apron-strings in order to assuage his insatiable 
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thirst for action. Parsifal, however, adheres to this crushed 
and justly-bullied attitude until the end of the play. No. bright, 
luminous, fiery spark, he, but a heap of grey, mourning ashes. 
Only once again and for a few moments, when he catches sight 
of the flower-girls, does he recover his youthful amiability. 
Subsequently he relapses into gruesome whining, and throughout 
the third act is a dull misanthropical zealot. Probably his 
external appearance contributes greatly to the depressing effect 
he exercises upon the audience—firstly, his black cap-a-pie armour, 
which imparts to him an undesirable resemblance to an iron 
stove, and, secondly, his Biblical get-up, intended to remind us 
of the sublime Nazarene’s affecting figure.” - 
* + * * * 

‘Quite a surprising personage is Kundry, the Accursed, who 
laughs at the Crucified Lord, has seduced Amfortas, would like 
to do him a good turn later on, but does not dare because wicked 
Klingsor has her in his power. With this Messenger of the Grail 
Wagner has mixed up some elements of Herodias, the “ Ever- 
Hideously-Laughing One.” In her normal condition, Kundry 
can only give utterance to a fragmentary word or two, which she 
accompanies with ghastly groans and hideous cachinnations. Only 
in the second act is her tongue loosened, so that she may wheedle 
Parsival. In the third she is condemned to total silence. Kundry 
is eccentric—but more so in design than execution. At first she 
excites our interest—presently we find that we don’t know what 
to make of her. The old Grail-King Titurel only lets us hear his 
voice once, in warning to his son, and then gets himself promptly 
buried. But I like this old fellow a vast deal better than I do 
Amfortas, who is never out of pain for a moment, and who wails, 
whines, and whimpers from his first bar to his last. One would 
like to shout at him: ‘Do leave off expatiating upon your 
afflictions, and let us talk, just for a change, about some- 
thing more entertaining than your honoured wound!’ He is 
intended to suggest pity.. I fail to rise to the naiveté of feeling 
that might enable me to regard this Royal groaner as a tragical 
personage. To me he appears an utter, inveterate bore. Wagner 
has really no luck with his kings. Perhaps he is too incurable a 
republican to succeed with them. Marke, Gunther, and Amfortas 
make up a Royal trio of truly sovereign tiresomeness. Klingsor, 
again, has been but scurvily treated by Wagner. As an individual 
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he is far too insignificant for the quantity of first-class conjuring he 
performs. One is justified in expecting more from a man capable 
of such magnificent hanky-panky as his landscape-garden trick.” 

* * * = 2 * 

“Qld Gurnemanz is the most human and bearable character of 
the lot—the only personage of the poem who has a sensible word 
to say for himself, the one healthy creature in the play. All the 
others are crippled or sickly, some through bodily, some through 
mental infirmities—Titurel through old age, Amfortas by his 
wounds, Kundry and Klingsor by magic spells, Parsifal by his 
inborn ineptitude. In this libretto Richard Wagner, the most 
German of German poets, congenially shakes hands with Victor 
Hugo, the Frenchest of Frenchmen. Hugo creates Han of 
Iceland, Quasimodo, Triboulet, Gwynstaine—monstrosities in caves 
and steeples—a hunchback in motley—an artificially produced 
caricature of humanity. Wagner peoples the world of his artistic 
fancy with unnaturally diminutive dwarfs, capehenely colossal 
giants, magicians, and persons bewitched.” 

* % % * 2 

“My opinions respecting the ‘invisible orchestra’ are un- 
changed. Its advantages are indisputable: it spreads a mysterious 
veil over the whole body of sound, hiding its angularities, toning 
its entirety down to a uniform subdued hue, poetically effective 
in the more solemn episodes, the proper nuance of which is 
twilight-grey. But, every now and then at least, there should be 
dawn in the orchestra! The sun should shine there bright and 
-burning! This cannot be in the ‘invisible orchestra,’ which 
is quite forlorn of daylight and brilliancy. After its monotonous 
buzzing and humming, one longs for something startling—say, 
the blare of a trumpet, as you hear a trumpet sound when you 
can see it. The ‘unseen’ is too mellow, too conciliatory; it lacks 
harshness of expression at passionate moments; it never cries 
out aloud, but only moans. .... According to Uhland, the world 
waxes more beautiful from day to day; Wagner, however, in the 
latest of his published writings, pronounces it to have horribly 
deteriorated, ‘and confesses that he would have no objection to 
see our whole contemptible vile culture trodden under foot and 
annihilated. Not unnaturally, when he opens his mouth, sensitive 
souls begin to feel rather uncomfortable; for nobody knows what 
may come next!” Wma. Bearry-Kineston. 
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Our Llay-Box, 


“THE VICAR OF BRAY.” 


A New and Original Comic Opera in Two Acts. Written by SypNry GrunDy, Composed 
by Epwarp Soiomon. 
Produced at the Globe Theatre on Saturday, July 22nd, 1882. 
Rev. Wm. Barlow ... Mr. W. J. Hit. Samuel Spicer... Mr. BEALE. 
Rev. Hy. Sandford Mr. W. H. FisHer. Doroth Miss Lizzie BEAUMONT. 
Thos, Merton,Esq.... Mz.H.CooperCurre | Mrs. in ... Miss M. Davis. 
Mr. Bedford Rowe... Mr. W. S. PENLEY. Miss Emma p’AUBAN. 


John Dory Mr. R. R. Mason. Agatha Miss K, Mortimer. 
Peter Piper Mr. Moreton. Miss MILNER. 


Messrs. Sipney Grunpy and Edward Solomon’s new comic opera, 
“* The Vicar of Bray,” can hardly be said to come up to expectation, 
or that it is likely to become very popular. The interest in it is 
very slight, and the music is commonplace and dull. The trick and 
mechanism of the whole thing is apparent, and the opera rather 
wearies by its tediousness than refreshes by its story and melody. 
The lyrics are neatly written and the orchestration is good. But 
beyond this little can be said in its favour. The plot is briefly 
this: The Rev. William Barlow, Vicar of Bray, has a spotless young 
curate, one Henry Sandford, bound to him for a number of years, 
and this young man is attached to the Vicar’s daughter, Dorothy. 
To this attachment the Vicar objects, and to prevent Sandford from 
marrying Dorothy he turns from Low to High Church, well 
knowing that such a proceeding will ensure Sandford’s absence, as 
he has strong and invincible ideas of his own on religious subjects, 
and objects to High Church people. Sandford goes abroad, and 
returns just in time to prevent the marriage of Dorothy to Thomas 
Merton, a sham sportsman, who visits his friends with a troupe of 
sham huntsmen at his heels. Merton prefers for his bride a 
Miss Nelly Bly, of the Theatre Royal, and he and Sandford arrange 
matters to their mutual satisfaction. The Vicar pairs off with a 
rich widow, and the opera is concluded. There is a pretty 
children’s chorus in the first act, and a huntsman chorus possessing 
@ quaint and not displeasing tune. Bui even this is overdone and 
spoilt by repetition. When Mr. Solomon gets hold of anything 
at all ear-catching he makes the mistake of wearying his listeners 
with it, and riding his horse to death. The cast is not strong. 
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Mr. W. J. Hill, droll and humorous as his acting may be, 
cannot sing at all, and fails lamentably in the attempt, and 
Miss Lizzie Beaumont does. not possess a voice of sufficient power 
for the part of Dorothy. Mr. Walter Fisher shows a dry quaint 
humour as Sandford, and Mr. Cooper Cliffe infuses some life and 
spirit into the part of Merton. Mr. W. 8S. Penley plays a 
confidential solicitor in a distinctly humorous style, and Miss Maria 
Davis acts in a funny though somewhat exaggerated manner as 
the widow. As Nelly Bly, Miss Emma d’Auban dances gracefully, 
and introduces a ballet troupe, consisting for the most part of 
ladies who will not cause a sensation by reason of their beauty. 
The choruses and orchestra are efficient, but neither the scenery or 
the dresses are at all pretty. A. B. 


“MERELY PLAYERS.” 


A Drama in One Act, by Epwarp Rose. 
Produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, on Monday, July 24th, 1882, 


- | Peppe ... ... ... Mr. Rowrianp Buck- 
STONE. 


Mr. Norman ForBEs, | The Manager ... Mr. LAuRENcE GREY, 


Mr. Epwarp Rose. dalena ... ... Miss Myra Hoime. 
Mr. E. H. Bett. | Nina ... ... ... Miss Grover. 


In the new one-act piece, “Merely Players,” which was pro- 
duced on the last night of the “little Prince of Wales’s,” 
Mr. Edward Rose has taken an incident from a French drama, and 
worked it into dramatic form. The author admits that the central 
situation in his play was suggested by that of a French drama, 
but he claims that “the piece is otherwise, in incident, characters, 
and dialogue, entirely original.” The scene is laid at a village near 
Florence, and presents the interior of the booth of a company of 
strolling players. The head of the troupe has married a beautiful 
girl, who is loved by a nobleman who has joined the players for the 
purpose of eloping with the wife who has inspired his passion. 
A piece is performed in which a miser is informed by his servant 
that his wife has fled with her lover, and the messenger—who has 
reason to think that the player’s wife has fled in reality — tells 
his news with such an appearance of truth that the actor is wrought 
with a double emotion. The lover returns to seek the player’s 
wife,and a short but passionate scene occurs between the two men. 
This is stopped by the appearance of the repentant wife, and the 
audience declare that the play is superb, A great critic and linen- 


* 
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draper, “ who cuts up calico by day and plays by night” (?), thinks 
the piece highly entertaining, and “the manager from Florence ” 
declares that the piece shall be acted in that city forthwith. 
Mr. Beerbohm-Tree represented the principal character—that of 
the husband—with considerable attention to artistic effect and 
detail, and Miss Myra Holme played the heroine. Both the artists, 
however, seem to have suffered from the effect of having played 
so long and continuously in Mr. Burnand’s esthetic satire. 
Mr. Norman Forbes was manly as the lover, and the smaller parts 
were in excellent keeping. The pieco was capitally mounted for 
so small a stage. A. B. 





“PLUCK; A STORY OF £50,000.” 


A Sensational and Domestic Drama, in Seven Tableaux, by Henry Perrirr and 
Aveustus Harris. 


Produced at Drury Lane Theatre, on Saturday, August 5th, 1882. 





Stephen Clinton ... Mr. J. H. Barnes. Tom Bones... ... Mz. Bruton Rosins. 
George Maitland ... Mr. ArtHuR Dacre. | Jerry Grimstone ... Mr. Cuas. Dovuc.as. 
Bevis Marks ... ... Mr. Harry Jackson. | Tom Owen... ... Mr. W. Ozmonn. 
John Templeton ... Mr. H. PARKER. Jack Springfield ... Mr. Auc. Harris. 
Peter Keene ... ... Mr.Harry NicHoiis | Florence Templeton Miss Caroine HI1. 
William Martin ... Mr. A. Coox. Mary Keene ... ... Miss Acnes THOMAS. 
Matthew Locke ... Mr. JAmEs Eimore. Polly Burt ... ... Miss M. A. Victor. 
George Tulloch ... Mr. W. ALBROOK. Nellie ... ... ... Miss G. Lyons. 
Jem Grimes ... ... Mr. JOHN RIDLey. Dorothy Butler ... Miss 8. DELPHINE. 
Robert Arnold _... Mr. Henry Rivers. Susan Blake ..._... Miss S. FARREN. 
Ellen Maitland... rp Miss Lypra Foote. 


TABLEAU I.—THE SWEETHEARTS (AN ENGLISH HOME). 

TABLEAU II.—THE WEDDING BREAKFAST (THE HALL AT THE CEDARS). 
TABLEAU III.—THE RAILWAY DISASTER (HAZLEBURY JUNCTION). 

TABLEAU IV.—LOCKED IN THE SAFE (THE BANKER’S ROOM). 
TABLEAU V.—THE CITY PANIC (THE BROKEN BANK). 
TABLEAU VI.—THE GREAT SNOWSTORM (THE CRITERION). 

TABLEAU VII.—-THE HOUSE ON CRUTCHES (THE CONFLAGRATION). 
“Puck,” the new drama by Messrs. Henry Pettitt and Augustus 
Harris, is a fair specimen of the kind of work to be expected when 
the requirements of the drama are subordinated to those of the 
scene-shifter. Few who have served an apprenticeship to magazine- 
writing are ignorant of the process described as “writing-up” to a 
design. A drawing by some more or less known artist is shown to 
the young poet, and he is expected to supply an idyl interpreting 
its significance. He must form his conclusions as to the relationship 
between the characters depicted, and read as best he may the 
expression, love, scorn, indifference, in the look of the lady, and the 
response in that of the swain, and must then shape out a little 
narrative fitting in all respects to what is set before him. A feat of 
this familiar nature has been accomplished by Messrs. Pettitt and 
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Harris. The drawing represents a railway collision ; the dramatists 
have framed a story of which an accident of this kind is the 
centre. A creditable amount of success has been obtained, and 
the piece, which has not, of course, the slightest claim to con- 
sideration as a work of art, is successful in this respect, that it 
stirs and pleases the public and is likely to divert into the 
coffers of the management a Pactolean stream that will fill them to 
overflowing. 

There are two lights in which, in a magazine like Tuer 
‘THEATRE, a new play may be regarded. Leaving to literary organs 
the task of analysing grace of language, if such can be detected in 
a class of piece in which one is ordinarily thankful. to obtain correct 
grammar, I have to deal with the dramatic value of the play and 
the histrionic opportunities it affords. From either standpoint, 
“Pluck” is disappointing. More than once the dramatists walk up 
to the confines of drama, and look over the wall on to the land. 
Apparently not liking the prospect, or not sure of the conduct to be 
observed if once they enter, they beat a retreat, and elect to remain 
in a safer and more conventional region. When, after plotting a 
railway accident, the result of which shall be to kill some passengers 
travelling by a given train, the villain finds himself compelled, by 
circumstances beyond his control, to go in the very train that is to 
be wrecked, a form of poetic justice is realised, and a fine oppor- 
tunity is offered. Both the dramatic and the histrionic chance 
is missed, neither being apparently valued. The railway 
accident results in nothing. Mr. Barnes, the villain, escapes 
in the confusion, but a less serious matter than a collision 
between two trains might have been trusted to bring about that 
result. Mr. Harris, whose principal mission is to be wherever 
wrong is being done, to resist its perpetration, and to remedy it so 
far as possible, witnesses a calamity that he is powerless to prevent, 
and at the risk assuredly of his life aids a lady and a child out 
of a railway - carriage. This action again can scarcely be 
regarded as dramatically important. From this central incident, 
indeed, no dramatic gain whatever is reaped. From the histrionic 
standpoint the result is equally unsatisfactory. Finding himself 
_ by the irony of destiny compelled to travel in a train doomed 
to certain destruction, Mr. Barnes, as the villain, should be allowed 
to show the terror of a man who has fallen into a fatal trap of 
his own laying. He does no such thing. The reason is not 


. 
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that he is incapable of making such terror thrilling. In this Drury 
Lane piece there is no time for acting. Scenery and sensation 
are requisite, and the progress of a play in seven acts, with 
enormous waits between, is not to be interrupted while any actor, 
no matter who, gesticulates or makes faces. Here is the worst 
shortcoming of this class of piece; here the respect in which 
sensation dramas are an injury to art. A tolerably close observer 
of what passes upon the stage, I arose from the contemplation 
of “Pluck” without the slightest idea of what took place at 
the termination. I saw Mr. Augustus Harris, among whose 
multifarious functions was that apparently of amateur policeman, 
walk off one prisoner whose proceedings had been inconsistent 
with a high code of morality, and I saw him also, after he had 
rescued all the characters confined within a burning house, 
engaged in proceedings which I assumed to signify the arrest of 
the principal villain. The termination, however, I divined rather 
than understood. No time for any form of adequate explanation 
was at any moment permitted. A series of tableaux having to 
be exhibited, the object of all concerned was to make way for 
them. What manager of Astley’s was it, or was it the great 
Astley himself, who objected to members of his company getting 
between the audience and his horses? Upon the well-drilled 
stage of Drury Lane, no actor is so ill-advised as to seek to 
interfere with the scenery. Mr. Harris, whose power, single- 
handed, to deal with numbers, and whose ubiquity conveys notions 
concerning the development of species Darwin has not dared to 
indicate, does not disturb the view of “the horses.” Mr. Jackson’s 
comical complaints, Miss Caroline Hill’s caressing ways, Miss 
Lydia Foote’s pathetic moments, Mr. Dacre’s remonstrances, and 
Mr. Nicholls’s feeble communings with his own conscience as to 
the expediency of killing a hundred and twenty people, or 
thereabouts, not one of whom is guilty of the slightest 
offence against him, have all to be kept out of the way of the 
effects. The only scene of genuine action, the only opportunity 
afforded an actor, occurs when Stephen Clinton, after giving 
kindly a notice of what he intends, kills the banker, John 
Templeton. Something like a fight was here exhibited, and it 
seemed for a time as if the banker would get the better of his 
younger and more vigorous assailant. Inserting the letter “n,” 
which converts “baker” into “ banker,” the description of the 
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combat in De Quincey’s famous essay between the Mannheim 
baker and the amateur murderer, might almost apply to the scene, 
and the moral of De Quincey may, with slight variation, be 
accepted: “ A pursy, unwieldy, half-cataleptic baker of Mannheim 
had absolutely fought seven-and-twenty rounds with an accom- 
plished English boxer, merely upon the inspiration; so greatly 
was natural genius exalted and sublimed by the genial presence 
of his murderer.” * 

Liberavi animum. Having pointed out a weakness or defect 
which I think inherent in this class of composition, I am willing 
to admit that the effect produced is very striking. Some of 
the scenes of “ Pluck” are as fine as anything ever exhibited 
upon the stage, and the whole constitutes an elaborate and a 
stimulating spectacle. The acting, moreover, is admirable if 
once the standpoint is accepted. Nothing can be better than 
the contrast between the slimy canting villainy of Peter Keene, 
one of those malingering rascals who are the disgrace of our 
nature, and Stephen Clinton, a bold, unscrupulous, and, in the end, 
ferocious man. What is distinctive in these two types of evil- 
doers was finely shown by Mr. Nicholls and Mr. Barnes. Mr. 
Angustus Harris as Jack Springfield played with quietude of style, 
and accomplished the marvels entrusted to him as though they 
were a matter of custom. Miss. Caroline Hill floated through the 
farce, an image of grace and tenderness, and Miss Lydia Foote, too 
long missed from the stage, revealed again her exquisite pathos. 
Mr. Harry Jackson’s presentation of the most virtuous Hebrew ever 
put upon the stage was broadly comic. Mr. Parker presented 
the banker effectively, and Mr. Dacre, who is becoming self- 
conscious, and marring what at one time seemed likely to be a 
bright career, was seen to fair advantage as George Maitland. 
Many other parts were well played. So long, however, is the list 
of characters, that to mention all who call for notice would be to 


give this account the air of a nomenclature. JoseraH Kwyicur. 





* De Quincey’s Works, Vol. 4, page 34. 
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Our Omnibus-Box, 


Re AM indebted to Mr. Wm. Douglas for the 

following additional and interesting particulars 

concerning the late Mr. Benjamin Webster: The 

father of the late Mr. Webster was a teacher of 

dancing at Bath. In a memoir of the comedian, 

prefixed to the farce of “ Killing no Murder,” in 

Cumberland’s British Theatre, the late George 

Daniel writes: ‘His father, who had formerly been a composer 

and actor of pantomime, first came to that city by command of the 

Duke of York to organise the Volunteers.” This account was 

doubtless furnished by Mr. Webster himself. In the Bath play-bill 

for June 9th, 1808, occurs the following line: ‘‘The favourite 

dance of the Dusty Miller (in character) by Miss Owens, pupil of 

Mr. Webster, dancing master of this city;” and in subsequent 
seasons pupils of Mr. Webster are announced. 





The name of Master Webster appears as a dancer in a ballet 
introduced in the opera of ‘‘John of Paris” at Bath, on January 6th, 
1815. This may have been Benjamin Webster or his younger 
brother Frederick. Clara Webster, the celebrated dancer, who was 
burnt to death at Drury Lane Theatre in December, 1845, was 
Mr. Webster’s half-sister. 





On the first appearance of Webster in London, at the Coburg 
Theatre, in “ Trial by Battle,” on Whit Monday, 1818, his name 
only appeared in the bill with a string of others, as “Chorus of 
Smugglers.” He does not appear to have been cast for a part 
until June 8th, when he is down in the bill for Robert Mortimer, 
in “Wallace, the Hero of Scotland.” Clarkson Stanfield was 
then one of the scene-painters of the theatre, and the late 
Mr. Le Clercq ballet-master. 





The success of Mr. Webster in Pompey (“Measure for 
Measure”) did not have the effect of materially improving his 
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position at Drury Lane Theatre for a considerable time, for in 
1825-6 we find him appearing in ballet, and playing such parts 
as the Waiter (“Heir-at-Law”), the Coachman (“Devil to Pay”), 
Balthazar (“Romeo and Juliet”), his best characters being 
Rosencrantz, and Titus (“Virginius”). In 1829 he got possession 
of Humphrey Dobbins and Zekiel Homespun, and in the summer 
of that year, at the Haymarket, his progress was rapid. 





In the summer of 1830, Mr. Webster announced his first 
benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, jointly with Paul Bedford and 
Mrs. W. Barrymore, the performances consisting of “The Green- 
eyed Monster,” “Past and Present,” “The Dumb Savoyard and 
his Monkey,” a musical piece, in which Mr. Webster sang a 
comic song called ‘‘Analysation,” and “The Cataract of the 
Ganges,” in which he played Jack Robinson. 





About the same period of his career, Mr. Webster was in the 
habit, for several years, of giving an entertainment, a la Mathews, 
at different theatres during Passion Week, and on those nights 
in Lent when dramatic performances were not permitted, entitled 
«‘Webster’s Wallet of Waggeries.” After he had given up the 
management of the Haymarket in 1853, he tried the experiment 
of playing Shakespeare at the Adelphi, where he produced “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor” with a strong cast, playing Sir John 
Falstaff himself, but the Adelphi audiences had been accustomed 
to different fare, and the production was not pecuniarily successful. 





Mr. Webster’s last appearance was on the occasion of Mrs. 
Alfred Mellon’s benefit at Drury Lane, on May 15th, 1878, when 
he spoke about a couple of lines in a rhymed address. 





His management of the Haymarket Theatre terminated 
on March 14th, 1853 (not 1844, as stated by Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson), with a performance of “The Roused Lion,” “A Novel 
Expedient,” and “The Pretty Girls of Stillberg.” 





There seems to be a little uncertainty as to Mr. Webster 
having had a shop in Holywell Street, but he certainly had one in 
Drury Lane, which he called ‘‘ Webster’s Theatrical Repository.” 
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There are small theatrical prints extant that were published there. 
Of course he may have had two shops, but it is not likely. 





The latest result of Mr. George R. Sims’ efforts at dramatic 
writing, “A Wise Child,” was produced at the Prince of 
Wales Theatre, Liverpool, on the 31st of July, before an 
audience that was more numerous and enthusiastic than critical. 
The cast was as follows: 

Ptolemy Timbs ... Mr.G. W. Anson. | Vickers ... Mr. F. Mortanp. 
Humphrey Jubber... Mr. W. Morean. Croaker .. Mr. C. J. BURLEIGH. 


Adolphus Legge ... Mr. Fenix Pir. SusannahClutterbuck Miss E. Romer. 
EbenezerClutterbuck Mr. R. SwEerTMan. Rosalie ... Miss Bett LewIs. 


Esther ... ... Miss CLARA ARMSTRONG. 


The piece is described as a comedy, but is admitted to be, 
and very palpably is, founded on a French vaudeville, which 
is tantamount to allowing that the term is somewhat of a 
misnomer, for few works having such a basis can be said to 
hold the mirror up to Nature, which, as I take it, is one 
of the fundamental elements of the higher class of humorous 
dramatic writings. Accepting ‘The Wise Child” as a three- 
act farce, and criticising it on these lines, there is, perhaps, not 
a great deal of exception to be taken to the extremely attenuated 
plot that forms the raison d’étre for the existence of the dramatis 
persone, for from works of this class little or no consideration 
for the canons of art as applied to dramatic writing is expected, 
their sole end and aim apparently being to produce amusement 
by an outrageous violation of all human probabilities. In 
accomplishing this not particularly high aspiration of the farcical 
comedy writer, the piece under notice seemed, on the evening 
of its production, to take up a fair position among works of 
its genre, if the laughter and applause which rang through the 
auditorium can be said to convey a correct estimate of public 
appreciation and enjoyment. But unhappily for the author, the 
noisy exuberance of a provincial audience on a first night often 
conveys an idea of success quite at variance with the opinion 
formed by the “judicious few,” and no more pronounced instance 
of this theatrical paradox can be recorded than the reception 
given to Mr. Sims’ work. The situations, which are occasionally 
funny but never strong, and the action, which proceeds in a 
halting and lame manner, merely succeed in bringing a 
happy termination to an unintentional deception, of no especial 
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interest or originality, practised by a husband on his wife. 
Ptolemy Timbs, an impecunious and middle-aged architect, having 
secured the “young affections” of Susannah Clutterbuck, an 
elderly heiress of a poetical turn of mind, finds that his lady- 
love will not marry any man who has “loved another.” Mr. Timbs 
being a widower, with a daughter eighteen years old, has pre- 
sumably “loved another;” but this the gentle Susannah knows 
nothing of, and Ptolemy, fearful of losing his gilded prize, 
stifles his conscientiousness sufficiently to let her imagine, up 
to the marriage-day, that she is “his first, his only love.” On 
the morning of the wedding, however, Ptolemy’s conscience 
asserts itself, and he decides to let Susannah know the truth. 
This delicate mission is confided to Adolphus Legge, who, 
however, fails to accomplish his task, and the wedding takes 
place without the deception being known to the bride. This is 
the subject matter of the first act, which occupies nearly an 
hour. The two subsequent scenes are devoted to clearing up 
this not particularly ingenious complication, which is ultimately 
done to the satisfaction of all concerned, excepting only the 
‘¢ judicious few,” who have grieved in silence over the thoroughly 
inartistic tone that pervades the whole piece. It is very evident 
that Mr. Sims has entirely failed to do himself justice in this 
his last offering to the dramatic stage. Passing over the fact 
of the plot being abnormally thin—unworthy, in fact, of the 
dramatist’s attention—we come to a consideration of the dialogue 
and sketches of character for which Mr. Sims may be held 
more distinctly responsible than for the feebleness of the Gallic 
story with which they are associated. In both particulars the 
comedy” is disappointing. The dialogue rarely soars above 
the commonplace, save where topics that it were mild to term 
indelicate are utilised for the display of the author’s wit. There 
are occasional extraneous bits of humour, but they are so strained, 
so carelessly and clumsily led up to, that their intrinsic merits 
fail to be effective. The puppets of the play can hardly be 
called characters, the sum total of their sayings and doings 
representing nothing beyond a development of individual feeble- 
ness and utterly impossible eccentricity. Among the artists 
in the cast it is only necessary to refer to Mr. G. W. Anson, 
who, by his graphic facial play and thoroughly comic instincts, 
provoked much mirth. His sterling abilities, however, were 
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utterly wasted, from an artistic point of view, in a part that 
is quite incapable of anything like consistent characterisation. 





On the occasion of the benefit of Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Robertson, 
of Messrs. Robertson and Bruce's “Caste” Company, at the 
Royal Alhambra Theatre, Barrow in Furness, on July 28th, was 


produced a new and original farce in one act, by Messrs. 
C. L. Carson and “M. Comerford, entitled : 


“ARTFUL LITTLE SPOUSER.” 


Demosthenes Spouser Mr.J.W.Brapsury | Fluffer ... ... ... Mr. J. H. Darter. 
Captain Plooks, R.N. Mr. Ricup. Darron | Charles... ... ... Mr. A. D. Apams. 
Mrs. Spouser wi Sc Miss E. DARNCOMBE. 


This little piece, which met with complete success on its pro- 
duction, has the merits of crisp dialogue and a genuinely funny 
plot. Spouser, a nervous weak-minded individual, marries the 
daughter of Plooks, a fire-eating blustering old fellow, while the 
latter is abroad. In addition to his other eccentricities Plooks 
has an inordinate aversion to people who stutter; as Spouser 
is troubled, more especially when he is excited, by a marked 
impediment in his speech, he regards with fear and trembling the 
first meeting with his father-in-law, and when the fateful hour 
of contact is approaching his courage evaporates. In sheer 
desperation he insists to his wife that, during the brief visit the 
old gentleman is to pay them, he will induce his friend Fluffer, a 
self-confident young man, to impersonate him and bear the brunt 
of the first meeting with Plooks. The wife will not hear of such 
a proposal and leaves the room in a huff and her husband in a state 
of perplexity. The advent of Charles, a servant, suggests to Spouser 
that he would, with a little coaching, serve the purpose of 
interviewing Plooks instead of Fluffer. So it is arranged, to the 
astonishment of Charles, who goes off to array himself in Spouser’s 
clothes. Fluffer now calls, and meeting Mrs. Spouser is informed 
by her of her husband’s project. Fluffer enters into the scheme 
and agrees to carry out Spouser’s proposal. As may be imagined, 
upon the arrival of the fiery Plooks, he is met in turn by three 
claimants to his daughter’s hand ; the complications arising, and the 
old gentleman’s rough and ready manner of dealing with them, 
caused roars of laughter. The much-bewildered ‘Spouser was 
played by Mr. J. W. Bradbury in an exceedingly clever manner, 
and the rendering of the several parts noted abcve, by Messrs. 
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Dalton, Darnley, and Adams, and Miss Darncombe, was marked 
by spirited but unexaggerated humour. 





The last performance in the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, previous 

to its being rebuilt, took place on July 24th. The programme 
announced the production of a one-act piece, entitled “ Merely 
Players,” which is described on another page of this magazine, 
and the ‘550th and last performance” of “The Colonel.” The 
following interesting particulars concerning the building are 
extracted from that useful book, ‘‘The Dramatic List”: ‘ Many 
first-rate associations had been connected with the building, which 
was originally opened as a melodramatic theatre ou Easter Monday, 
April 23rd, 1810, with the result, however, of bringing about the 
ruin of Mr. Paul, a retired pawnbroker, who became its manager. 
Succeeding conductors fared little better, until in 1821 it came 
under the baton of Mr. Brunton, the father of the celebrated 
Mrs. Yates. In the interval it had changed its name more than 
once, and was known successively as The Regency and The West 
London Theatre. A French company occupied it for some time; 
and here M. Frédéric Lemaitre made his début in England. 
Afterwards Mr. Thomas Dibdin assumed the reins with moderate 
success. On the accession of William the Fourth the theatre was 
again re-named, and called The Queen’s, in compliment to Queen 
Adelaide ; but in 1833 it changed its title to The Fitzroy, under 
the management of the Mayhews, when “The Wandering Minstrel,” 
afterwards made so famous by the inimitable Robson, was 
produced. Mr. Henry Mayhew and Mr. Gilbert Abbott a’Beckett 
were the chief authors of the establishment. In 1835 it came 
under the management of the celebrated Mrs. Nisbett, who again 
called it The Queen’s; but after passing through the hands of 
Colonel Addison and Mr. George Wild, it finally came into those 

of Mr. Charles James, a scenic artist, who retained possession 
of it from 1839, and who retained the lesseeship while transferring 

its direction to Mr. Byron and Miss Wilton. On Saturday, April 15th, 

1865, it was opened as the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Burlesque 

—hitherto Miss Wilton’s forte—was at the outset the raison d’étre 

of the new establishment. The performances on the opening 

night comprised “The Winning Hazard” (J. P. Wooler); “La 

Sonnambula! or, the Supper, the Sleeper, and the Merry Swiss 

Boy ” (H. J. Byron) ; and Troughton’s farce of ‘‘ Vandyke Brown.” 


» 
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Miss Wilton acted the Merry Swiss Boy, and in the course of the 
evening spoke a prologue to the audience, which was very neatly 
written and well received. It was not, however, by means of 
Mr. Byron’s metrical hits, or the production of such skilful work 
as Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s . “Fair Pretender,” that the new 
management achieved its most noteworthy triumphs. The elevation 
of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre to the rank of what might 
be called, with every propriety, the most fashionable and. best- 
frequented theatre in London, dates from the introduction there 
of modern English comedy —of comedy of a kind hitherto un- 
attempted by any graduate in the younger school of English 
dramatists. The genius of the late T. W. Robertson supplied the 
necessary plays for presentation. In their order, those plays as 
produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre stand as follows: 
“Society,” on Saturday, November 11th, 1865; ‘‘Ours,” on 
Saturday, September 15th, 1866; “Caste,” Saturday, April 6th, 
1867; “ Play,” Saturday, February 15th, 1868; ‘‘ School,” Saturday, 
January 16th, 1869 ; and “ M.P.,” Saturday, April 23rd, 1870.” 





Mr. Mechelen Rogers gave a recital at the Birkbeck Iustitute 
on Wednesday evening, August 9th, the subject being Dickens’s 
“ Christmas Carol.” The recitation was given without the aid of 
any book, and Mr. Rogers, in addition to a valuable memory, 
proved that he knew how to suit the action to the word, his 
expression and gesture being most appropriate. 


“The Lights o’ London” was played in Edinburgh for the 
first. time on August 14th. “The Scotsman,” in noticing the 
performance of the play, says that ‘“‘It treats largely of the 
seamy side of life; and before it is withdrawn one is tired of the 
utter miserableness of the picture presented, and longs for relief. 
Upon the wretched hero and heroine the author has especially 
laid a heavy, harrowing burden ; and they have to suffer much— 
too much, most will think—before poetic justice is meted out to 
them.” What on earth wil! “The Scotsman” say when “ The 
Romany Rye” is produced in Edinburgh? 





OSLERS’ Table Glass, Chandeliers, Lustres, Wall Lights, Mirror Brackets, 
Duplex Lamps, Glass and China Vases, Ornaments, Table Decorations, Flower 
Stands, Dinner Services, Dessert Services, Tea Services, Breakfast Services in 
Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China, Sole Agents for the Venice 
and Murano Glass Company. London Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
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